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The Interpreter’s Bible 


By Samuel Terrien 


BOUT TEN YEARS AGO, the business manager of the Abingdon Cokesbury 
Press, Mr. Pat Beaird, casually asked Dr. Buttrick over the dinner table, 
“What is in your judgment the most urgent task in the field of religious publish- 
ing today?” Just as casually but without any hesitation or foreboding of possible 
. involvement in the matter, the pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
replied, ““A new commentary on the Bible which would bridge the gap between 
exegetes and the rank-and-file teachers and preachers.” That was the tiny seed 
thrown in good soil. The harvest is now at hand. 
The need for a new commentary on the Bible is obvious. On the one hand, 
there are, to be sure, excellent works of exegesis. Most of them, however, are 
written in a foreign tongue. Among those available in English, some are quite 
up-to-date and useful, like the Moffatt Commentary, but they deal only with the 
New Testament. Others were written more than a half century ago. For instance, 
the International Critical Commentary (which incidentally is still incomplete, 
lacking some of the most important books, such as Jeremiah and Second Isaiah) 
remains the most inclusive collection of interpretative material which has ever 
been published in the English language. However, one may question whether the 
average biblical student and preacher consults regularly and with benefit those 
scholarly and in some respects forbidding volumes. 


On the other hand, there are, of course, a great many homiletical commen- 
taries, the so-called “‘pearls of preaching” or “pulpit flowers,” but any responsible 
minister of the Gospel knows that such products have generally little to offer 
s either in vital structure or in content. Among the few exceptions, the Expositor’s 
Bible comes to mind, but here again one has to admit that many of its volumes 
are quite unequal to the task expected of them. The series of Hastings’ Great 
Texts contains valuable material, especially for those who are interested in the 
| history of preaching at the end of the nineteenth century, but it decidedly does 
not fulfill the needs of our generation. 

The last hundred years and especially the recent decades have witnessed 
developments of considerable scope and importance in biblical exegesis. New 
manuscripts have been discovered. Textual criticism, both in Old Testament 
and in New Testament, has entered a new phase. Archaeological excavations 
have brought to light thousands of documents of all kinds which have enlarged, 
| renewed, and in many instances, created our knowledge of the biblical world. 
Ancient Israel and the early Church, which for centuries were studied in a sort 
§ of historical vacuum, are now standing in the concreteness of a human situation 
which, in spite of tremendous differences of time and space, is not wholly unlike 
ours. The contemporary student begins to see clearly the play and interplay of 
§ those psychological, economic, political, sociological, cultural, and religious forces 
@ which have tossed men and empires to and fro while the biblical books lay in the 
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throes of birth. The comparative study of the ancient literatures, languages, and 
religions has thrown a sharp light upon many customs, rituals, beliefs, ideas, and 
motivations of the biblical writings. Under the impulse provided by these new 
sources of knowledge, exegetes who for many decades had been interested primarily 
in matters of literary criticism, patiently laboring over the indispensable and yet 
preliminary problems of authorship, composition, and date of the various books, 
were at last ready to face the most important task of their calling, namely, the 
interpretation of the contents of the Bible. 


Moreover, critics of the present generation, while grateful for the work of 
their predecessors, have come to recognize that many extreme positions which 
were widely held at the beginning of the twentieth century should be either 
utterly rejected or at least corrected in the direction of a qualified conservatism. 
At the same time, passions which had been aroused in several quarters by the 
very existence of biblical criticism have slowly died away. It is no longer a matter 
of crucial importance to know whether or not Moses wrote the Pentateuch in its 
present form, whether or not Isaiah of Jerusalem was responsible for all the 
chapters of the book which bears his name, whether or not Matthew the publican 
composed the first canonical gospel. Readers of the Bible begin to realize the 
meaning of “sociological authorship.” They are ready to see that the scriptural 
message receives unexpected vitality when the traditions of the fathers, the 
oracles of the prophets, the songs of the psalmists, the sayings of Jesus, the witness 
of the apostles, the kerygma of the cross and of the resurrection, are replaced in 
their Sitz im Leben. A few cultured laymen are still disturbed, naturally, by 
some aspects of biblical criticism, but most of them actually experience a wonder- 
ful sense of release from intellectual dishonesty and a deepening of their allegiance 
to the Christian faith when they are frankly and reverently introduced to the 
results of contemporary exegesis. They discover, for instance, that the biblical 
myth of creation is not an old wives’ tale, but when presented in the context of 
the Yahwist’s or of the Priests’ daring preaching of the “grand design of salva- 
tion,” it conveys a far more profound meaning for their lives than if it is forced, 
hard and raw, as an accurately formulated treatise of cosmology. 

Finally, exegetes are by and large becoming aware of their theological re- 
sponsibility. They are learning that biblical scholarship cannot be divorced from 
contemporary Christian testimony. Indeed, they even begin to sense that, in 
order to penetrate to the core of biblical religion, they must give up the delusion 
of “absolute” scientific objectivity. They must be willing to become involved in 
the covenantal community of Israel, the church of the promise, the church of 
the fulfilment. They must renounce their position of lofty, sometimes super- 
cilious, always fallacious, detachment. They have to take the leap, from the out- 
side to the inside. They must join, with humility and consecration, the hoinénia 
of the saved and look at it from within. 

Another development makes timely and significant the appearance of a new 
commentary on the Bible. Christian preachers and thinkers are coming back to 
the Scripture. They know that the preaching of the Word has little in common 
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with lecturing on a psychological, ethical, or even religious subject. They re- 
discover that a sermon cannot be Christian unless it is centered and articulated 
upon biblical exposition and application. To preach the Gospel of Christ in our 
time, when realities of flesh and blood have displaced nineteenth-century flirta- 
tions with the dogma that good inevitably arises from technological progress, 
requires the grasping of the biblical dimensions of man’s loss and of God’s grace. 

A new danger, however, lurks in the dark. A number of biblical teachers 
and preachers, especially in Europe, but also in the English-speaking world, have 
stepped on the “‘neo-orthodox” bandwagon with such alacrity that they tend to 
disregard the historical character of biblical revelation, as if they had been able 
to delete the phrase “under Pontius Pilate” from the Symbol of the Apostles. 
Their enthusiasm for the Word leads them to ignore the literal meaning of the 
text, which must remain, as the history of the Church amply proves, the indis- 
pensable starting point and control of biblical interpretation. For these various 
reasons, it is urgent that exegetes and preachers be brought together. The Inter- 
preter’s Bible was undertaken chiefly in the pursuit of this goal. 

Plans for the work were laid slowly and carefully, after many conferences 
between publishers and editors. First, a board of consultants was selected among 
the leaders of the various evangelical denominations from Britain and Canada as 
well as from the United States. Tentative proposals were submitted to these 
consultants for their critical advice. It was decided that twelve volumes 
of about a thousand pages each would offer an adequate space without imposing 
excessive demands on the readers’ purse or patience. Then, provisional allocation 
of space was set for each book of the Bible. At last, the writers were selected— 
125 of them—on the basis of their scholarship and of their sense of responsibility 
toward the Christian Church, across all denominational and geographical barriers, 
from Scotland to Australia. 


Two collaborators were appointed for each biblical book. An exegete was 
entrusted with the task of writing a concise but sufficiently comprehensive intro- 
duction (on such matters as authorship, composition, date, text, theological 
significance, etc.) and a literal, philological “exegesis.” That work was then 
placed in a preliminary draft at the disposal of a preacher who wrote the “‘exposi- 
tion.” Exchanges, discussions, mutual corrections, and in many instances, intimate 
collaboration took place between the two. For example, Prof. Sherman Johnson 
wrote the introduction and exegesis of Matthew and Dr. Buttrick the exposition. 
The result may be hailed as a remarkable illustration of teamwork. Any reader 
of the Union Quarterly Review can easily imagine the lively and fruitful cor- 
respondence and conversation which have been taking place for several years 
between Dr. Muilenburg, the exegete, and Dr. Coffin, the expositor, both writing 
on Second Isaiah! 


Each page of the commentary will be divided in three parts: on top will 
appear the biblical passage under discussion, in two different versions, the King 
James and the Revised Standard. This feature alone will prove valuable, for it 
will enable the reader to grasp at a glance the respective qualities of each version, 
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the literary cadence and majesty of the former and the fresh, accurate, modern 
idiom of the latter. The mere comparison between them will in many cases pro- 
vide in itself a quickly illuminating commentary. The middle section of the page 
will contain the “exegesis” and the lower part will be reserved for the “exposi- 
tion.” Each pericope will not receive the same amount of treatment. Emphasis 
will be laid upon those passages which are especially obscure or which have a 
particular relevance to biblical religion and Christian theological thinking. The 
exposition will not provide “canned” sermonettes, ready to be delved into at the 
last minute by the negligent “‘Saturday-nighter,” but it will offer structural pat- 
terns of development, a multitude of illustrations and of quotations from the 
world literature, and it will always aim at practical applicability. 

In addition, the first volume of the Old Testament and the first volume of 
the New Testament will include more than thirty general articles of book-length 
introduction to the Bible in general, the canon, text, ancient versions, languages, 
the literature, history, theology of Israel and of the early Church, the life and 
ministry of Jesus, the biblical calendars, coins, etc. Of particular interest to all 
will be Principal H. H. Farmer’s essay on The Bible: Its Significance and Authority. 
A series of black on white maps, edited by H. G. May and C. C. McCown for 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, will illustrate graphically each book of the Bible. Colored 
three-dimensional maps at the end pages of each volume will suggest vividly the 
configurations of the biblical lands. Comprehensive indexes will appear at the 
end of the twelfth volume. 

The publishers have invested in this enterprise more than a million dollars. 
They have had a special linotype machine made to order for handling the complex 
problems of styles and sizes of characters, including Hebrew and Greek. Paper 
and binding material specially manufactured will insure the uniformity, attrac- 
tiveness, and durability of the whole series. Above all, the publishers have acted 
on faith. They have given to the editors every possible kind of freedom and con- 
structive help. Although representing a firm which is directly responsible to the 
Methodist Church, they have had at all times a deep sense of mission toward the 
whole range of evangelical Christianity. 

William Hazlitt is credited with having said, “If we wish to know the force 
of human genius, we should read Shakespeare. If we wish to see the insignificance 
of human learning, we may study his commentators.” Such a remark is partly 
irrelevant, for the Bible is not <n expression of human genius. Nevertheless it 
suggests a lesson of humility to all biblical exegetes and expositors. They know 
that, while the fruit of their labors may be helpful to many, human learning is 
insignificant beside the timelessness and timeliness of God’s Word to mankind, a 
Word which may be heard through the pages of Scripture, and which may be 
preached with power for the healing of the nations. As the Interpreter’s Bible 
goes forth, let the interpreter step aside, and the Bible stand, soli Deo gloria! 
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“Christian Economics” and Theology 
By Robert McAfee Brown 


HEN THE AMSTERDAM CONFERENCE made its report on the Church and 
W Economic Order in 1948, it was variously criticized for the statement—, 
“The Christian Churches should reject the ideologies of both communism and 
laissez-faire capitalism, and should seek to draw men away from the false assump- 
tion that these extremes are the only alternatives.” One of the criticisms levied 
was that the inclusion of the words “laissez-faire” took all the punch out of the 
statement as a judgment on Western Christians. It was argued that no one seri- 
ously tried to equate Christianity with laissez-faire capitalism anymore, however 
they might try to do so with what is usually called “modified capitalism.” 

To whatever extent that criticism may have been justified in 1948, it was 
out of date by 1950, for 1950 and 1951 have witnessed the initiation of a whole- 
sale effort to convince the American clergy and public not only that the only 
Christian economic order is to be conceived in terms of pure laissez-faire capitalism, 
but also that the only real alternative to holding such a position is communism. 
There is no “middle way,” no possibility of taking a critical position which seeks 
social justice through the modified use of governmental controls. If one is not 
supporting laissez-faire capitalism, one is (whether he is aware of it or not) sup- 
porting communism. We are informed that Christian Economics, the magazine 
which preaches this doctrine, is going to 86,000 ministers and other readers every 
two weeks. This, combined with the mushrooming circulation of the Spiritual 
Mobilization publications, gives a rather terrifying picture of the extent to which 
American protestantism is being bombarded by, and apparently swallowing, a 
highly questionable kind of Christian ethics. 

One can sympathize with and share the fears which seem to have inspired 
Christian Economics, with its emphasis on untrammeled “freedom.” Freedom is 
in danger, bureaucracy is a great temptation to corruption and waste, people can 
become indolent when too much is provided for them. It follows that Christians 
of every economic stripe mr:-t say these things. But it does not follow, as 
Christian Economics suggests on almost every page of every issue, that one can 
say these things only if he makes a virtual identification between Christianity 
and free enterprise; nor does it follow that the rest of us are simply kidding our- 
selves if we try to say them from another point of view. And it is this quite com- 
plete identification of Christianity with the most extreme form of laissez-faire, 
which is preeminently disturbing about Christian Economics'. A sheet which gave 
an unambiguous identification to Christianity and communism, or to Christianity 


1. It is not our purpose to go into a minute analysis of the content and assumption of 
Christian Economics. 1 attempted this in “Is It ‘Christian Economics’?” (Christianity and Crisis, 
Nov. 27, 1950), which brought forth a spirited reply in the January 2 issue of Christian 
Economics: there is an excellent analysis by David Jewell in the first issue of Dabar, the student 
monthly magazine at Union. Such questions as “Where does the money come from?” are dealt 
with in the June issue of Social Action. 
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and the platform of the Prohibition Party, would likewise be disturbing. When- 
ever the Christian faith is equated with any man-made social scheme, a crucial 
theological principle is at once involved and it calls for examination. 

There are two jobs that need to be done regarding Christian Economics. One 
is a thorough job of economic analysis, holding up the laissez-faire position there 
espoused to the scrutiny of top-flight dissection. Is a strict laissez-faire capitalism 
the panacaea which Christian Economics would lead us to expect? The present 
writer is no economist (this is one conviction on which he and the editor of 
Christian Economics stand in perfect accord) and can only request somewhat 
loudly that the job needs doing. The second task, however, is a job of theological 
analysis, and here there are certain obvious things that need to be said. When the 
editor of Christian Economics, Dr. Howard Kershner, spoke at Union Seminary 
several weeks ago, no one could be anything but impressed with the sincerity and 
conviction with which he espoused his position. Dr. Kershner is, quite trans- 
parently, a Quaker with a real “concern,” a concern that we are losing our free- 
doms. There are no questions to be raised about his integrity or his commitment. 
To say this, however, is not to say that one must therefore refrain from public 
disagreement with him, and the students present at the seminary meeting where 
he spoke exercised this privilege to a considerable degree. When they spoke with 
members of the Christian Economics’ staff after the meeting, however, they were 
continually put off with the parry, “But you don’t know enough economics.” It 
may sound very self-righteous to reply, “But you don’t know enough Christian- 
ity,” with the sort of overtone which this has of impugning character, but one 
is at least entitled to suggest that Christian Economics does not know enough 
theology, and it is certainly on this issue that seminary students and pastors must 
fight the battle. There are several areas in which such questions could be raised. 

1. Protestantism is committed to the principle that no man-made scheme 
or system can be given final and uncritical devotion and worship. This becomes 
idolatry, for something less than God is elevated to the position of God. To borrow 
from Dr. Tillich’s statement of the “Protestant principle,” it “contains the divine 
and human protest against any absolute claim made for a relative reality, even if 
this claim is made by a Protestant church. The protestant principle is the judge 
of every religious and cultural reality, including the religion and culture which 
calls itself ‘Protestant.’ ”? Now Christian Economics would probably voice formal 
approval of this. But the disheartening thing is that issue after issue parades under 
one guise or another the subtle suggestion that “Christian economics” is really 
the system of economics where there is no government interference, where the 
individual has free reign to climb to the top of the heap unhampered by any re- 
strictions, where laissez-faire capitalism reigns supreme. Now I do not doubt that 
a respectable case can be made for laissez-faire capitalism; that is not the point at 
issue. The point at issue is that it is considerably more dubious whether or nota 
case can be made for the equation of Christianity with laissez-faire capitalism. 
From the many examples in Christian Economics that could be given, let a few 
suffice to illustrate this tendency. 


*Tillich, The Protestant Era, p. 163. 
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Perhaps the boldest identification occurs in the main article of the February 
27 issue, entitled “The American Way is the Christian Way.” The American 
Way is defined so as to include the free enterprise system, and then the suggestion 
is made, in bold face type, “Let us popularize the Christian Way as thoroughly 
as we have The American Way. Would not we do well if we henceforth speak of 
the American Way as the Christian Way?” (This, it might be noted, is not only 
idolatry on the ultimate spiritual level, but it is also highly questionable apologetics 
for American Christians to be presenting to the rest of the world. It is this sort 
of nationalistic self-righteousness which makes Christian churchmen from other 
lands tremble for our souls.) The March 13 issue has an article in the middle of 
the front page on “Christianity and the Profit Motive” which suggests that since 
the profit motive is central to capitalism it is important to evaluate it aright. 
The article then goes on to find divine sanction for the profit motive in the parable 
of the talents and pounds. A column break proclaims “Church Built on Capital- 
ism,” and the author goes on to ask, ““Who can deny that in the entire story of 
God and man as given in His revelation, His Church is built on and in the capi- 
talistic system?” After all, God chose to give His special revelation to “those 
people who are known as the best business minds in history,” this presumably 
being a polite way of referring to the Jews. “The Ten Commandments were 
written with reference to private property and would have little meaning in a 
dispensation of no profit.” These examples are so eloquently self-revealing that 
surely no comment is called for. 

Another way in which this identification is suggested is by the use of the 
phrase ““God’s economic laws.” I have been trying vainly to discover (1) just 
what some of God’s economic laws are, and (2) how we are to be so sure that they 
are God’s. One of them seems to be the law of supply and demand. Even granting 
that Christian Economics would be willing to spell out a few more of these laws, 
one wonders on what basis it would be possible to equate the laws of free enter- 
prise (for that is what they would most surely be) with the laws of God. The 
way in which Christian Economics seems to solve this latter problem is by a method 
of Biblical exegesis which approaches isolated proof texts with preconceived 
notions of what they are to mean and proceeds to read into them the content of 
the revelation vouchsafed to Adam Smith and Ludwig von Mises. Presumably 
Christian Economics will appeal also, in time, to the authority of the Church as 
well as that of the Bible and the individual, though we predict that the editors 
will find some shockingly leftist statements even in certain papal encyclicals. 
Economic laws may be very important and impressive, but surely it is legitimate 
to lodge a protest against deifying them or any other constructs erected by the 
human mind for the process of our dealings one with another. 

2. This raises another very interesting point. For the advocates of Christian 
Economics would insist that if we do not give wholehearted allegiance to their 
position we are deifying another system—communism. Christians who do not 
agree with Christian Economics may be “well-meaning” and “sincere,” but they 
are giving their weight to totalitarianism, and communism and tyranny, for 
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there is no “middle way.” The choice is either “freedom” in the anarchistic terms 
in which Christian Economics defines the word, or communism. If you believe 
in Social Security, T.V.A., or such things, you are a “left-winger;” you believe 
in the “welfare state” and that inevitably leads to tyranny and destruction. 

Now a great many Christians are not willing to accept this line of reasoning. 
Many consider that it is necessary to be critical of any economic system, and that 
to say this does not make them incipient communists. They maintain that one 
can be hyper-critical of communism and still not give uncritical devotion to 
laissez-faire capitalism. They believe that the gospel gives a vantage point from 
which all systems stand under judgment, and that it furnishes a perspective from 
which any system can be called into question when it makes unqualified and 
unconditional claims for itself. And they feel that the really serious and first- 
rate writing in the field of Christian ethics would uphold such a position. It is 
therefore a trifle disconcerting to be told week after week that there is no real 
difference between socialism and communism, that there is no middle way, that 
any attempt at social justice which goes beyond the individual conscience is a 
sell-out to totalitarianism, that to fail to take the Christian Economics line means 
that one doesn’t really believe in “freedom.” 

This whole attitude is not only disconcerting but alarming. Opponents of 
Christian Economics’ position are variously called “dangerous Christians,” 
“muddy thinkers,” “false teachers,” and so forth. It is even said that Russia is 
using social planners as a fifth column in the United States. Though Dr. Kershner 
is the last person in the world who would ever light the fire of the reactionary 
inquisition, one wonders how long, should such a viewpoint become widely 
prevalent, others who share it would refrain from following their logic to the end 
and saying, “Since these people are really aiding communism, and communism is 
a vicious menace, they must be silenced.” 

3. A further question might be raised about the underlying theological 
orientation of Christian Economics. There is a generous sprinkling of Biblical 
texts, but as has already been suggested, these almost never serve as a basis for 
exegesis, but as springboards for a predetermined conclusion. St. Paul may quite 
possibly have had other things in mind than the liberty of the free enterprise 
system when he urged his fellow Christians to “‘stand fast therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free.” The whole sweep of the theological orienta- 
tion is what Union Seminary graduates will recognize, in a familiar phrase, as 
“individualistic moralism.” Today, for example, there is much less Bible reading, 
church going, decency and sobriety than there was fifty years ago. Now this is 
certainly a fact. But when such assertions are made in Christian Economics, it 
is usually covertly assumed that this is somehow traceable to government inter- 
vention, that these things only truly flourish under “freedom,” and that con- 
versely “freedom” would return if they were practiced. The doctrine of sin is 
rigorously applied to men who hold government positions, but it is strangely 
lacking in the analysis of what would happen if power were to revert to in- 
dividuals. It is conceded (how could it be avoided?) that there have been sinful 
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capitalists, but it is usually assumed that the individual Christian conscience is 
not so tempted to deceit when exercised by a man who has “climbed to the top” 
in free competition, and can use that freedom without restraint, as it is when 
exercised by a man who holds a governmental position. It must be suggested that 
freedom is liable to turn to license and despotism whenever it is coupled with 
tremendous power and complete absence of restraints, and that power not only 
corrupts the bureaucrat, but may even corrupt the monopolist. 

4. It remains to say a word about this conception of “freedom.” The im- 
pression cannot be avoided that freedom seems to mean practically sheer anarchy. 
There must be an absolute minimum of “outside interference” upon the in- 
dividual. This may have been appropriate when there was a frontier; one wonders 
how such doctrine today gives any assurance that the underprivileged will have 
any freedom, if those “‘on top” are not in any way to be curbed. The freedom to 
Rise to the Top, which Christian Economics prizes, is a freedom which can 
be tragically destructive of the freedom of the others who must be beaten down 
in climbing to the top. There are some Christians who still feel that society has 
a collective responsibility which goes beyond making it possible for a few to gain 
power and monopolistic control at the expense of all the rest. Surely it is possible 
to believe, without being what Christian Economics call a muddy thinker, that 
the surrender of a bit of one’s personal untrammeled freedom may result in 
greater freedom for all. The simplest analogy would be that of the driver who 
gives up his freedom to drive on the left side of the road, in order that all may 
ride the highways in greater security. 

* * * * 

If Christian Economics has a theological foundation of “individualistic 
moralism,” which is clearly inadequate to deal with the complexities of twentieth 
century society, it is not enough merely to point this out. An imperative is 
placed upon us to re-state in relevant and meaningful terms an approach to 
Christian ethics which has its foundations rooted in, say, the principle of justifica- 
tion by faith; which deals not only with the problems of individual freedom, 
but also with the problem of social justice; not only with the Christian conscience, 
but also with the temptations to the corruption of that conscience; which places 
its faith not so exclusively in the Almighty Dollar as it does in the Almighty God, 
and the way in which he can use even the wrath of man to praise Him. 


Contributors 
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The Next Period in Christian Missions* 
By John C. Bennett 


agree VISITS TO SEVERAL COUNTRIES OF Asta have convinced me that there 
should be a great change in emphasis in missionary work. I was surprised 
to discover how large a part of the missionary enterprise has been the establish- 
ment and the perpetuation of institutions which have very little to do with 
evangelism and which only indirectly strengthen the Christian Church. In the 
future I believe that our emphasis should be on direct Christian evangelism and 
on those projects which make the greatest contribution to the building up of 
the Christian Church. 

First, let me explain that I am not suggesting that institutional work should 
be abandoned. What I say is not said in criticism of what has been done. It is 
said only in connection with future policy. I visited Christian colleges in India 
and Pakistan which I greatly admire. These colleges have been factors in very 
few conversions but they have provided a Christian education for Christians. 
They have great influence on the minds and hearts of non-Christians. The moral 
influence of these institutions is an essential resource in those countries. Also, 
these institutions create an environment for the Church, points of contact be- 
tween the Church and the world, a kind of buffer for the Church. I am thinking 
of one Christian college in a new Moslem country which stands very high among 
the educational institutions of that country and which may be an important 
factor in keeping it from being controlled by a fanatical Moslem spirit. Christian 
medical work requires no justification. It is an essential Christian act because of 
the desperate need for medical care in all of these lands. I hope that, while there 
should be a careful evaluation of the institutions to which Christians are asked 
to give financial support, any shift of emphasis will not undercut work that is 
known to make the kinds of contribution which I have mentioned. 

Is it not possible that a fresh interest in evangelism ini the Church at home 
might lead to an increase in missionary giving if it becomes clearly known that 
our work abroad is to show a proportionate increase in this concern? When I 
speak of evangelism I do not have in mind any stereotyped methods of personal 
evangelism or of mass evangelism. I have in mind every effort to bring the 
Christian gospel to the people who have not known it or who have not taken it 
seriously. I have in mind every effort to extend the Christian community, to 
relate it to new groups among the workers in the cities and among the people in 
small towns and villages. I have been hearing about “rural evangelism” in Japan 
all of my life but until I visited Japan last summer I did not realize its importance. 
It refers to work in all the towns in Japan with less than ten thousand inhabitants. 
It means that the Church should go out where most of the people live instead of 
being an ingrowing middle class community in the larger cities. In the vast 
majority of these towns there is no Christian church at all. 


* This article appeared originally in Advance, April 2, 1951. 
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Also, when I speak of evangelism I do not mean any narrow conception of 
the gospel, one that is individualistic. Even personal conversions are more likely 
to take place if it is recognized that the Church is concerned about the whole life 
of man. I shall never forget a meeting in Cambridge, England, in 1946, where 
many of the leading theologians of Europe seemed to agree that the chief obstacle 
to evangelism is the social injustice from which the poor suffer and with which, 
not without some cause, they associate the Churches. In nations which are be- 
coming aware of their social problems and where many of the most thoughtful 
people are at least interested in the message of Communism, it is futile to think 
that the Churches can get a wide hearing if they go out with a narrowly indi- 
vidualistic or a socially conservative message. In fact one form of evangelism in 
a country like India must include clear and radical social teachings so that people 
may learn that Christianity, while opposed to Communism is on the side of the 
rising of the peoples of Asia against feudal oppression. It is fatal to allow the 
impression to get abroad that Christianity is chiefly the religion of the middle 
classes of the west. Social teachings alone will not usually convert people to the 
Christian gospel. But the impression that Christianity is socially irrelevant can 
keep them away. In the next period Christianity may win many souls because it 
is both this worldly and other-worldly, because it meets the deepest inner needs 
at the same time that it stimulates people to change social conditions, because it 
provides a radical diagnosis of life that cuts through the illusions of both economic 
individualism and Communism. 

My chief reason for stressing evangelism is my conviction that within the 
past twenty years there has developed in the Churches which have a background 
of theological liberalism a surer grasp of the uniqueness of the Christian gospel. 
Much of the contemporary missionary work was originally inspired by a type of 
theology that had lost to some degree this sense of the uniqueness and irreplaceable 
character of Christianity. Here I am criticizing no one else more than I am criti- 
cizing myself. Twenty years ago my own conception of Christianity would have 
provided very little basis for missionary evangelism. I thought then that the most 
important contribution of missions was to modify the non-Christian religions. 
When I hear of Christian colleges that have Christian faculties, (in one a third 
of the students are Christians and in another seventy percent of the students are 
Christians) , and when I hear that in the past twenty years there have been almost 
no converts to Christianity through the influence of either institution I cannot 
help feeling that around such colleges there has been too much of the type of 
theology which I also shared twenty years ago. It is hard for me now not to believe 
that a presentation of the unique gospel of God’s act of revelation and redemption 
in Christ against the background of the whole Biblical message would have had 
different results. Wherever there is a tendency to interpret Christianity chiefly 
in terms of moral idealism combined with a vaguely Christian theism, there is no 
reason whatever for rejecting the syncretistic position of those who would seek 
merely to modify Hinduism. 

I am not advocating what many people call Neo-Orthodoxy as the basis for 
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missionary work. I believe that we are moving away from the Neo-Orthodoxies 
of ten years ago as well as from the Liberalism of twenty years ago. There is a 
mediating type of theology that has wide influence today that might well give 
the missionary work of the Church a fresh start. Those who have read either 
Donald Baillie’s God was in Christ of Bishop Aulen’s The Faith of the Christian 
Church may recognize the kind of Christian thinking to which I am referring. 
The rediscovery of P. T. Forsyth among Congregationalists points in the same 
direction. 

One strategic reason for emphasizing evangelism and the strengthening of 
the Church in Asia today is the possibility that Communism may extend its con- 
trol over the whole continent. I do not prophecy that it will do so. In India the 
Communist movement has actually lost rather than gained in recent years. But 
always in the background there is the desperate poverty of India and other prob- 
lems which cry for solution. I found that many people in India who are opposed 
to Communism are rather fatalistic about its coming. They see no alternative 
movement that even appears to have a program that is relevant to the problems 
of Asia. I hope and pray that they will be proved wrong and I think that there is 
a reasonable chance that they will be proved wrong. And yet the future is hazar- 
dous to say the least. The form of missionary work that is most sure to leave a 
deposit that Communism will not destroy is the winning of people to full 
Christian commitment and the strengthening of the Christian Church. A form 
of Christianity that consists chiefly of emphasis upon moral ideals, social service 
and the formation of character does not prepare people to see the illusions in 
Communism. The experience that the Christian Church has had in China makes 
me think that it is very easy to move from Christian idealism to Communism. 
The day of disillusionment for the Christian idealists will come but then it may 
be too late for them to extricate themselves from a situation which they have 
helped to create. We can expect Christian educational and medical institutions to 
be taken over very quickly by a Communist government. All that can be done to 
help the Church to have better leadership, to strengthen its own inner life, to 
win converts who understand the full Christian gospel will help to prepare a 
Christian remnant that will continue to exist under a Communist regime. 

The Church even now should look ahead to the stage beyond this Stalinist 
Communism with its intolerable forms of oppression and its fantastic illusions. 
It will not last forever. Decades filled with tragedy may seem long but they are 
short periods in the life of the Church. When it passes it is not impossible that 
people who have been trained by Communism to concern themselves about the 
problems of society may find that the religions of Asia are strangely irrelevant to 
the issues with which they have become pre-occupied and that Christianity alone 
can fulfill some of the longings which Communism has aroused. Whether or not 
that will prove to be the case will depend in large part on the presence in their 
neighborhood of Christians who are prepared to show them how Christ speaks to 
their condition. The training of such Christians now should be a special concern 
of the Christian mission. 
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Steps on the Way to Freedom 


By Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


A translation by O. Theodor Benfey and Elizabeth F. Farman of a poem 
written in prison in the evening of July 21, 1944, when the news had reached 
the prison that the attempt of the previous day to overthrow the Nazi regime 
had failed. It was published originally in “Auf dem Wege zur Freiheit”, ed. by 
E. Bethge, Berlin, Haus und Schule (2nd Edition, 1947). 

DISCIPLINE 
When you start on the search for freedom, learn above all 
Control of your senses and soul, so that your desires 
And your limbs don’t lead you first one way and then another. 
Chaste be your body and mind, completely under control 
And obedient in seeking the goal that is set before them. 
Only through discipline can you discover the secret of freedom. 
ACTION 
To do and to venture the right instead of the pleasant, 
Not to soar in the possible, but with courage to grasp what is real, 
Not in the flow of thoughts, but alone in the act is freedom. 
Leave fear, hesitation behind and enter the storm of events, 
Borne only by God’s command and by your own conviction, 
And freedom will welcome your spirit with exultation. 
SUFFERING 
Wonderful transformation. The powerful, active hands 
Are bound. Now weak and alone you see the end of your deed. 
Yet you receive new life, as you entrust the right 
In quiet confidence to stronger hands, and you are content. 
For only one glorious moment you touched upon freedom 
Then surrendered that freedom to God for his splendid completion. 
DEATH 
Come now, highest feast on the way to eternal freedom, 
Death, strike down the walls and burdensome fetters 
Of this our blinded soul and our transitory body, 
That we may see at last what here is hidden from us. 
Freedom we sought you for long in discipline, action and suffering. 
Now in dying, at last, we recognize you in God’s face. 


Reviewers 


Elmer J. F. Arndt (UTS *31) is a member of the department of Philo- 
sophy of Religion at Eden Theological Seminary. Edmund Chebonnier (UTS 
"47) is a member of the Philosophy Department of Vassar College. Frederick 
C. Grant is Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology at the Seminary. 
Cornelius Loew and Bard Thompson are graduate assistants at Union. 
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The Church’s Attitude Toward Women 
By Louise Shows 


fee OF THE DEEPEST CHRISTIAN INSIGHTS bearing on the structure of society 
is contained in the Pauline sentence: “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” (Gal. 3:28) It is the more remarkable when we consider that Paul 
was very much a product of his age in his acceptance of the contemporary institu- 
tions of government, slavery, and male superiority. As a good Jew Paul must have 
often repeated the prayer: “I thank God that I am Jew and not Greek, free and 
not bond, man and not woman.” Paul’s affirmation which transcended the Jew- 
ish prayer in a true spirit of humility and love, is repeated often from our 
pulpits. We tend to compliment ourselves on the progress we have made break- 
ing down national barriers, class distinctions, and racial prejudices. Yet, for all 
our fondness for this text, its judgment has not penetrated our churches. I 
refer particularly to Paul’s assertion that in Christ there is neither male nor 
female. Life in Christ transcends the narrow divisions of the natural order and 
redeems them through mercy and love. Within the early church the distinction 
between Jew and Greek was gradually transcended. Centuries later, the insti- 
tuiton of slavery was abolished by Western society. But the third judgment has 
yet to challenge our church life. The church has become so accustomed to ac- 
cepting society as it is, that few churchmen are even conscious that a problem 
exists. 

What is wrong with the present position of women? 

The basic fault is indicated by this illustration: Until last year women were 
barred from jury duty in a New England state on the grounds that a woman in 
the eyes of the law is not a “person.” In a certain sense, this is the core of the 
problem: men are persons, basically independent individuals, free to develop 
socially and vocationally however they see fit; their destiny (in the human sense) 
is in their own hands. Women are usually thought of not simply as “people,” but 
under some category which indicates their relationship to men: they are wives, 
mothers, sweethearts, or old maids. They are regarded primarily as an appendage 
to some male — or looked upon as queer when such a relationship is lacking. 

It wasn’t long ago that a woman was legally and politically identified with 
her father, or brother, or son; they spoke for her in public and in church, and 
she was socially and economically at their mercy. Regarded as having been created 
from man, she was looked upon as an after-thought, forever inferior to man and 
dependent on him. “Throughout the past ages of the world, the condition of 
woman has been degrading and demoralizing to her own sex, and dishonorable to 
the other . . . the comprehensive calamity of her lot included servitude of body, 
non-development of intellect, and depravation of heart.” The demand for 
woman’s enfranchisement grew out of a movement of protest against such 


*Horace Mann, Powers and Duties of Women, P. Introd. 
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social evils as child labor; it was admirable in motive and foretold her potential 
contribution to society. 

Yet despite the progress which has been made, the goal is still remote. Social 
acceptance and economic equality have lagged behind. For example, these are the 
difficulties facing her in the field of employment: 1) greater difficulty getting a 
job — especially one offering expanding opportunities; 2) inequalities of wages 
and salaries with a double standard of pay based on sex; 3) difficulty getting 
advancement even though she deserves it (a superior woman is often placed under 
an inferior man) ; 4) lesser prestige (it is considered remarkable when a woman 
achieves distinction — such as in the case of a woman doctor who, though com- 
petent and well-trained, is avoided because of prejudice.) 


A young woman graduated from a school or college where she has been per- 
mitted to express herself normally, actively, and in some special direction, faces 
serious problems when matrimony carries her over the threshold into a home of 
the traditional pattern. Many husbands offer to let their wives study, or do volun- 
teer social work, who would never consent to her taking a job — which is what 
she might really want to do. A man would think it the height of tyranny to be 
compelled to work on a farm if he hated farming and if he could earn enough 
working a few hours a day at something he liked to pay a hired man who was 
better at farming than he. Many women feel the same way about housework. 

Woman, as person, requires the opportunity to grow, to develop her talents, 
and to gain more knowledge. Her normal desire is to fill a need and make a useful 
contribution; it is necessary that she be allowed to attain these goals if she is to 
be healthy in mind and body. Many women are not satisfied with the trivia of 
housework nor with the activities of women’s clubs which are designed to make 
life interesting. The latter often appear as so much “busywork,” offering at best 
merely a look at the larger world — which the traditional pattern of male 
superiority forbids her to enter in 2 serious fashion. When there is no vital interest 
in the work at hand, when there is no incentive to activity, the whole person 
suffers. A physician of a mental hospital testifies, “A systematic effort in the 
direction of continuance of the individual vocation would cause a great improve- 
ment in the health and happiness of women.”” 


Many a minister is content to judge women for their frivolity and narrow- 
ness without ever trying to understand the root of the difficulty and the deeper 
frustrations of which this is but one symptom. The old pattern of shutting the 
woman up in the home and depriving her of a voice in outside affairs has helped 
to produce this type of woman. Growth is a personal matter, belonging to the 
individual; interference from husbands or from a society which holds narrow 
views about woman’s scope, can only injure the personality. 

Class distinctions and fear of what others may think affect woman’s status 
far more than the consideration of what is best for her. Among college teachers 
and newspaper officials women are given the greatest freedom. The wife of the 
minister or doctor is more apt to be criticized, and the same is true of the business 


*Grace Coyle, Jobs and Marriage, p. 54. 
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man and skilled labor group. The husband most often objects to a vocation for 
his wife because he interprets her employment as a loss of power; it means that 
she will no longer be entirely dependent on him. They look upon her working as 
a public statement to the effect that he is unable to support her. Some men are 
unconsciously afraid that their wives would achieve more success than themselves. 

Whenever the problem of woman’s freedom is raised, its adversaries seek to 
squelch it once and for all by the rhetorical ““What will happen to the children?” 
This query is to the woman question what the issue of inter-racial marriage is to 
the race question. It is a point to be duly and seriously considered, but it is always 
brought up as a “red herring.” By raising the emotions, it seeks to waylay any 
serious attempt to improve existing conditions: it isn’t interested in reaching a 
creative and new solution. But it is a question which has no relevance whatever 
for the large number of employed women whose families are grown, and for that 
far larger portion of female society which suffers most from contemporary preju- 
dice — namely, the unmarried woman. Society at once forces her into the position 
of having to stand on her own, and at the same time slaps her full in the face for 
being independent. Her position is made additionally uncomfortable by the pre- 
vailing attitude that every married person is a fuller person, emotionally and 
spiritually, and that to be unmarried is, at best, eccentric. 

The church has not done anything to make her position more healthy. 
When Protestantism reacted against the monastic ideal, it made the unmarried 
state ethically contemptible. This contempt should be overcome when society 
also upholds the ideal of monogamy thus excluding a large number of women 
from the possibility of marriage. It is difficult enough to sublimate the unfulfilled 
functions of sex without the added burden of social stigma. Before women en- 
tered employment, the woman who failed to marry became a dependent in the 
household of a relative, a forlorn and unwanted spinster. Today she has been 
succeeded by the single woman, trained and qualified to support herself and to 
face the world with a sense of self-respect. This is a very important step from a 
Christian point of view of the dignity of personality. It behooves all Christians 
to encourage her in this new role and insist that there be no discrimination against 
her in any sphere. 

Unfortunately, a voice is rarely heard which encourages women, either single 
or married, to become full persons in their own right, to achieve genuine equality 
with men, to break with the patterns of the past where they were mere prejudice 
and male egotism. People who would never dream of discussing Negro-white 
tension solely in political categories but who emphasize the need for re-education, 
the changing of emotional patterns, and the breaking down of false caricatures, 
nevertheless emphatically conclude that because women have the vote, they are 
free to realize themselves as they will. This sort of attitude is appalling in a 
society which claims itself enlightentd, but it is almost unforgiveable in a church 
that calls itself Christian. 

A reason but not an excuse for this deplorable situation lies in the age-long 
conservatism of the church. Slow to denounce slavery, slow to denounce eco- 
nomic exploitation and narrow nationalism, it has delayed until now to meet the 
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woman question head-on. As one of Dostoyevsky’s characters exclaims: “As for 
Christianity, for all my genuine respect for it, I’m not a Christian. . . . The very 
fact that Christianity has failed to understand woman is enough. . .” The Roman 
branch of Christendom in particular has made of the difference between men and 
women a vast chasm by the monastic system and male hierarchy. The Protestant 
church has simply etched more deeply the established social pattern not caring to 
take a position of its own. 

We should be dismayed that in our churches today there is almost no con- 
sciousness that a problem even exists. The whole feminist movement seems to 
have bypassed the church without raising a ripple of concern. Most churches 
have reached the point of criticizing economic exploitation and have a word to 
say in behalf of minority groups suffering from injustice; but here is a problem 
sitting neatly in the pews about which most ministers say nothing more than to 
repeat the opinions of society. Until church leaders recognize the issues at stake, 
the matter will be largely neglected or at best treated superficially. 

The ultimate question to ask in relation to the status of women is the uni- 
versal question of the nature and needs of the individual personality. It was 
answering this question which gave the final impetus to the attack on slavery, 
that finally brought reform in the field of labor and education. No one would 
quarrel that the basic ingredients of the desirable life include freedom of worship, 
thought, education, and vocation. Christianity has long recognized the value of 
work as an antidote of parasitism and depression; work tends to foster joy and 
health. It is time to consider the scope of woman’s life from the standpoint of 
what is best for her growth as person—and not merely from the standpoint of 
what is best for her husband, or men in general. 

What should our churches be doing on this question? 

As in every case where church life mirrors uncritically the mores of society, 
the task of the church is to be prophetic. Those who serve in the ministry must 
search their own hearts in a spirit of humility and endeavor through all the ways 
open to them to discover a Christian witness bearing on our problem. Unless the 
ministry takes this task seriously, we cannot expect the average layman to do so. 


It is imperative that the clergy comprehend the nature and causes of the 
prevailing attitude toward women if they are to minister intelligently and help- 
fully to the women of their congregations. A minister must understand the 
problem as it affects these different groups within his church: young married 
couples will be faced with the question of what the wife will do and they will 
afford the greatest opportunity for working out a solution with both sexes; some 
aspect of the problem may well be an unconscious source of tension which should 
be remedied with sympathetic counselling. The unmarried women and widows 
will be the group suffering most from the prevailing pattern of male domination. 
Mothers who must work to support their families and others who do so from 
choice require understanding and guidance, for a woman who outwardly “con- 
forms” may be doing so in a rebellious spirit which will hurt the life of her 
family. There is the professional group of women composed of doctors, lawyers, 
etc., who will be particularly hounded by suspicion and prejudices; to these 
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women the church should lend its ardent support. And then there will be 
the majority of women who will violently oppose any deviation from the long- 
established pattern of female dependence and inferiority; they will fight for 
their right to be coddled and defended and will endeavor to set obstacles in the 
path of all women who feel otherwise. 

As things now stand, it is the exceptional church which would accept a 
superior woman trained for the ministry, if there were any sort of man available. 
The laymen cannot be blamed for their reluctance; the fault lies with the minis- 
ters who have catered to their reluctance, or at best merely joked about it. The 
strongest reasons against women ministers are based on the doctrine of creation 
and tradition; the strongest arguments on the other side are rooted in the re- 
demptive work of Christ and the free working of the Holy Spirit. 

The teachings of Jesus imply that sex is not an eternal or an ultimate dis- 
tinction. Most religions of the world do have special teaching about the nature, 
duty, and ideals of women as distinct from men but this is notably missing in 
the Gospels. Paul’s assertion that in Christ there is neither male nor female, bears 
a resemblance to Jesus’ affirmation that in heaven they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage. Life in the church is life “tin Christ,” and since in Christ there 
is neither male nor female, there is no theological basis for excluding women from 
any function of the church. It is not for man to oppose the working of the Holy 
Spirit wherever it may appear. To refuse ordination to women is to presume to 
tell God that he has not and must not call any woman into His service. That is 
something which no individual can presume to say. If God can use even the 
wrath of man to praise him, it is so inconceivable that He might call a woman? 


Any woman preparing for the ministry is willing to be compared to man in 


matters of her sincerity, proficiency, and training. But measuring up in those, 


she wants a chance to serve. The big obstacle in her path is emotional opposition 
and not a question of her ability to do the task. Denominations which refuse 
her ordination, cheerfully use her in needy areas to carry the full burden of the 
ministry—with the exception of administering the sacraments. It is a task almost 
untouched to prepare congregations to accept women ministers on a basis equal 
with men. Few ministers have bothered with the problem; they do not care— 
either because they are callous to the wounds which prejudice inflicts, or indiffer- 
ent to the needs of the many churches which go years without a minister, or die 
a slow death at the hands of a fumbling man—because they will not accept a 
capable woman. 


Not every woman desires to break with the old pattern, nor must she do so. 
But the opportunity for new freedom should be granted to all who desire and are 
prepared for it. Neither male egotism nor female envy should be allowed to halt 
this progress—particularly if such opposition assume the banner of Christian 
authority. If woman is to realize her role as a person, and if she is to stand firm 
against the temptations which follow inevitably in the wake of freedom, she 
must have the counsel and support of the church. 
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Perspective in American Church History 
By Robert T. Handy 


HE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN AMERICA is one aspect of the history of 

world Christianity in the modern period. During the three and a half cen- 
turies of American church life, there has been continuous interaction between the 
whole of Christendom and the American Section of it. A full understanding of 
the American religious scene can be gained only by viewing it in proper perspec- 
tive, as part of a world movement with especially close ties to England and 
Europe. Much contemporary thinking about the history of American Christian- 
ity has lacked such perspective and has centered too exclusive attention on 
the “unique” and “characteristic” features of the American developments. 
The long dominance in historical circles of the “frontier thesis” with its 
concentration on the environment may in part account for this. The limitations 
of the study of American history current when American church history was 
being developed were to some extent transferred to the infant study; several of 
the conspicuous American church historians were trained in American rather 
than in church history. But it is also true that the very magnitude and com- 
plexities of church life in this country are so inherently absorbing that they 
invite the full attention of the student and lead him to neglect the larger 
scene. That there has been a significant and in many respects unique devel- 


- opment of Christianity in this country is unquestionable, but to fail to see the 


interconnections with the worldwide Christian movement is to miss an impor- 
tant part of the American story. 

That the roots of American religious life lie in Europe is obvious, and 
most considerations of it begin with some attention to “European backgrounds.” 
But too often the continuing European influence is not then given sufficient 
weight. Not only were the first American Christians immigrants from Eu- 
rope, but Europeans have continued to pour into the land in increasingly great- 
er numbers through the nineteenth and into the twentieth century and continued 
to influence church life. To cite but two examples, American Lutheranism and 
American Catholicism were reshaped and enlarged in the nineteenth century by 
the tides of immigration coming from Europe, both of them becoming religious 
bodies of major proportions as a result. Not a few conspicuous Christian leaders 
came from overseas and have made a lasting impression on the American scene. 

Men like Jonathan Edwards may never have crossed the Atlantic, but they 
moved in a world of thought that was international. In a list of rules set down 
to guide him in his writing, Edwards wrote (in cipher) : “Before I venture to pub- 
lish in London to make some experiment in my own country to play at small games 
first. That I may gain some experience in writing first to write letters to some 
in England and to try my [hand in] lesser matters before I venture in great.” 
An important feature of eighteenth century American Christian thought was 
the rise of rationalism and Deism; it was not indigenous but was stimulated 


1. Clarence H. Faust and Thomas S. Johnson, Jonathan Edwards (New York: American 
Book Company, 1935), p. cii. 
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largely by English and French thought. Significantly, one of the most con- 
spicuous of the earlier, somewhat cautious American Deists, Franklin, first 
picked up such ideas from an English book, and had them confirmed as he 
toiled over his types in a London print shop. But rationalism and Deism vir- 
tually disappeared in most American denominations in the early years of the 
nineteenth century as evangelical pietism rose to dominance — this sudden 
shift of thought can be understood only by careful consideration of the nature 
of the French Revolution and its impact on American life, for the excesses of 
the revolution were attributed to rationalism and Deism, and as “French in- 
fidelity” they were suppressed in a wave of emotional revivalism. Any study 
of the thought patterns of American Christian life later in the nineteenth 
century would lack depth without close attention to the course of philosophical 
and religious scholarship in Germany, for this was the period when an influen- 
tial number of Americans studied at the great theological centers of Germany. 

Some of the great movements that have swept the American churches 
have often been considered as uniquely American, but on closer examination 
they can be seen to be part of worldwide Christian movements. The Great 
Awakenings of the eighteenth century were the American phase of Evangelical 
movements elsewhere. In the words of Curtis P. Nettels, “this American 
movement was only one aspect of a worldwide protest against the complacency, 
formalism, authoritarianism, and lack of emotional fervor that had come to 
characterize most of the Protestant churches.”? The organization of moral 
reform movements in the nineteenth century in the wake of the second awaken- 
ings was consciously patterned after British examples of such crusading organ- 
izations. Movements within particular denominations are often undecipherable 
apart from an understanding of European influences — any study of American 
Episcopal life without a knowledge of the Oxford Movement and Anglo- 
Catholicism would be shallow indeed. Even a study of a purely indigenous 
group such as the Mormons involves a consideration of its overseas outreach, 
a not inconsiderable topic as regards the Latter Day Saints. The social gospel 
itself, long considered as distinctively American, was paralleled by similar 
movements across the world, many of which contributed to the American 
Christian social movement. 

To study American church history in full perspective, one must not only 
be aware of the influences on American faith from abroad, but also one must 
not neglect to consider the influences flowing in the other direction. The con- 
tribution of the American churches to the rest of the Christian world is not a 
recent phenomenon only. Michael Kraus has impressively documented his gen- 
eralization that “the cross-fertilization of religious thought and the mutual 
support each region accorded the other are striking features of European- 
American cultural relations in the eighteenth century.”3 Nor did political 
independence permanently interrupt the impact of American religion on the 


2. The Roots of American Civilization: A History of American Colonial Life (New York: 
F. S. Crofts, 1939), p. 481. 

3. The Atlantic Civilization: Eighteenth Century Origins (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1949), pp. 44¢. 
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mother country, for “it was in the revolutionary era that the interrelationships 
of the Anglo-American religious groups found broader expression in joint cam- 
paigns for religious, humanitarian, and political ends, and it is a striking testi- 
mony to her creative vitality that so much of the initiative emanated from 
America.”* The influences have not diminished with the passing decades; they 
have increased. Names that have a large place in the annals of American 
church history figure also in modern European church history in a number of 
important instances — such diverse figures as Charles G. Finney, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Dwight L. Moody, Walter Rauschenbusch, and Reinhold Niebuhr are 
examples. At the present time, American Christianity assumes a larger place 
in world Christianity than ever before. In a recent provocative broadcast in 
England, Perry Miller remarked: 

Otherwise it may be suggested that the materials we have had to work with were 
given us by Europe, chiefly by England, but also by all Europe: the people themselves, the 
Common Law, the King James Bible, Shakespeare, Puritanism, Condé and idealism, Darwin 
and naturalism and then, two world wars. What we give back, whether it be a movie, or 
a tank, or pragmatism, or T. S. Eliot, is what we have been able to make out of what was 
sent us in the first place. For that reason I say that America does press upon Europe, 
quite apart from what it may now be attempting in the form of a pact or a policy, as a 


revolutionary force, as a force which Europe cannot deny and cannot evade, because 
America is . . . the pupil of Europe.”’5 


And not the least of what we give back are influences from our religious life 
and thought. The American contribution to the world Christian mission has 
been the major one. The increasing significance of American Catholicism is an 
arresting chapter in the long history of the Roman Church, and an important 
strand in the fabric of contemporary Christendom. The story of the Ecumen- 
ical Movement would be fragmentary indeed without mention of such names 
as John R. Mott, Charles Brent, and William Adams Brown. All such con- 
siderations of the role of American faith in world Christianity are part of 
American church history, too. 

The study of the history of Christianity in America, if it is to be pursued 
with greatest profit, should be directed toward both the adequate consideration 
of the special characteristics and unique developments of the American scene 
and the serious treatment of the important interconnections with the total 
Christian movement. Both narrow over-emphasis on the local arena on the one 
hand and on the other neglect of the truly significant trends in America are 
to be avoided; indeed the truly unique developments will be seen in clearer 
focus when the larger background is not overlooked. The American story is an 
important part of the history of modern Christianity; it loses part of its real 
significance if it is not viewed in its world perspective. 


4. Ibid., p. 64. 
5. “An American Professor Replies,” The Listener (January 19, 1950), p. 102. 
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A Bibliography for Ministers — VI 


With this issue the Bibliography comes to its conclusion. All who have 
been connected with the publication and preparation of this series realize, as 
must the thoughtful reader, that such a listing of books is never definitive. 
In almost every one of the fields which have been covered, books have appeared 
since the publication of the respective lists which would demand a place on 
any list which should be made at this time. And of course the limitations im- 
posed by-the available space have made necessary the omission of books which 
many authorities would declare basic. But such were the limitations under 
which our bibliographers undertook their task, which they have done well, and 
for which they merit our renewed thanks. 

In the present installment, the bibliography on missions was prepared by 
Prof. M. S. Bates, that on the Church and the community by Prof. A. L. 
Swift, while the list on the field of counseling represents the joint work of 
Professors L. J. Sherrill and D. E. Roberts. The bibliographies on worship and 
homiletics were prepared by Prof P. E. Scherer. Once more books which are 
out of print are starred. Rosert C. Hitt 


PASTORAL COUNSELING 

Allport, Gordon W., The Individual and His Religion, New York: Macmillan, 
1950. One of the greatest of contemporary psychologists goes far, in this 
short book, toward lifting “‘the psychology of religion” out of the doldrums. 
Two features are especially helpful: a focus upon the religious attitudes of 
normal instead of neurotic people; second, psycho-analytic contributions 
are placed within the context of a “general” psychological interpretation 
of personality. 


Bonthius, Robert H., Christian Paths to Self-Acceptance, New York: King’s 
Crown, 1948. A well-documented examination of three Christian inter- 
pretations of human nature: Rejectionist, Forensic and Meliorist (translate 
roughly as “Pauline-Augustinian-Reformation-Neo-orthodox”, “Roman 
Catholic legalism”, and “Liberal Protestant”). These are then scrutinized in 
the light of modern psychotherapeutic views. Readable and informative. 


Fromm, Erich, Escape From Freedom, New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
1941. A diagnostic analysis of the character structure of modern man; with 
especial attention to the frightening aspects of his “freedom” which has left 
him isolated, anxious, and powerless; thus leaving him with the choice be- 
tween moving toward new types of authoritarianism and slavery, or mov- 
ing toward a deeper and more secure freedom. 


Hiltner, Seward, Pastoral Counseling, New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949. 
Surveys the whole field. Is especially successful in showing how counseling 
is related to total work of pastor. Makes concrete suggestions for planning 
a total counseling program, and provides excellent sketches of current 
literature in the notes. Hiltner favors a modified non-directive approach. 
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Horney, Karen, Our Inner Conflicts, New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1945. 
Neuroses grow out of conflicts in the character structure. These conflicts 
represent disturbances in human relationships. Four great typical neurotic 
attempts at solution are described: Moving toward others, moving against 
others, moving away from others, moving away from oneself toward the 
idealized image of the self. 

Jung, Carl C., Modern Man in Search of a Soul, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1933. Despite the relativism of Jung’s attitude, he understands religion 
better than any other great psychiatrist. This book is full of remarkable 
reflections on psychology, civilization and religious belief; and the reader 
can easily profit from these without having to swallow Jung’s world-view 
wholesale. 

Kinkel, Fritz, In Search of Maturity, New York: Scribner’s and Sons, 1949. 
The opening chapters contain a Christian psychiatrist’s illuminating dis- 
cussion of the relations between psychology and religion. Kunkel’s treat- 
ment of the problem of egotism, with his examination of both sound and 
unsound religious approaches to it, is valuable. The last part of the book 
is less helpful. 

May, Rollo, Springs of Creative Living, New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1940. 
By a skilled counselor who knows both psychotherapy and theology; points 
toward the fulfillment of personality, not by boot strap methods, but by 
tapping the realities which have their sources in God; distinguishes between 
unhealthy neurotic religion and religion which means health of the total self. 

Oates, Wayne E., The Christian Pastor, Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1951. 
A new treatise on the work of the pastor; with especial attention to counsel- 
ing; shows intimate familiarity with the theory and the practice of counsel- 
ing; emphasizes the Bible and theological context in which the Christian 
pastor’s counseling may be done. 

Roberts, David E., Psychotherapy and a Christian View of Man, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. Treats of the grounds for a synthesis between 
psychotherapy and theology in arriving at a doctrine of man which will be 
more adequate both for theology and psychiatry, and hence for the human 
creature; with especial attention to sin and grace as areas of major concern 
to man himself, and to those who seek to serve his needs whether through 
therapy or through the pastoral ministry. 

Rogers, Carl, Counseling and Psychotherapy, New York: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
1942. The classic work on non-directive counseling; important reading for 
those whose ministerial training disposes them to try to solve a parishioner’s 
problems by giving advice. 

Sherrill, Lewis J., Guilt and Redemption, Richmond: John Knox Press, 1945. 
A penetrating, yet non-technical discussion, which approaches its theme 
historically, puts it in the setting of modern depth-psychology and then 
shows how Christian belief, fellowship in the Church and discerning pastoral 
care can help troubled people. 
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Wickes, Frances G., The Inner World of Childhood, New York: O. Appleton 
and Co., 1928. A study of the motives and deeper meanings which underlie 
children’s behavior, especially in those aspects which are disconcerting and 
baffling to adults; approached from the point of view of Jung’s analytical 
psychology. 

Wise, Carroll A., Pastoral Counseling, Its Theory and Practice, New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1951. This book gets inside the pastor’s counseling role 
in a clear and well-balanced way; and it shows the application of its general 
standpoint (mainly non-directive) to special types of pastoral counseling 
situations—e.g. marriage, vocation, bereavement. 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
These books are grouped under two headings, the first dealing with the 
broader aspects of organized religion in society and culture, and the second with 
the more immediate problems confronting the Protestant minister as he attempts 
to make his church serve its community in terms of Christian values. 

Religion and Society 

‘Howells, William, The Heathens, New York: Doubleday, 1948. Although com- 
pletely humanistic in approach, this book presents in lively, non-technical 
prose a remarkably reliable condensation of the best that anthropology and 
sociology have to offer about primitive religions and their bearing upon 
modern religious practices and beliefs. 

*Bernard, Jessie, American Community Behavior, New York: Dryden Press, 
1949. Unequaled among sociological books for its understanding analysis 
of the church as an integral part of its community. The book makes the 
community itself “come alive” in terms of the agencies and forces of com- 
petition, cooperation and control which constitute it, and shows the church 
as significantly active in each of these areas of relationship. 

Smith, T. Lynn, The Sociology of Rural Life, revised edition, New York: 
Harper, 1947. Good sociology and, like American Community Behavior, it 
gives the church essential importance in the social structure—‘rivaled only 
by the country school.” .. . “The religious element may be said to permeate 
almost all activities of rural life.” This book should be owned and ponder- 
ed by every rural minister. 

*Knight, F. H. and Merriam, T. W., The Economic Order and Religion, New 
York: Harper, 1945. Notable for Dr. Merriam’s defense of the right and 
duty of the church to influence the economic order and for his setting forth 
of the ways in which a church can be organized so as to exert this influence. 

Lee, E. G., Mass Man and Religion, New York: Harper, n.d. An English editor 
and social critic paints an appalling picture of the state of religion in England 
—its causes and its possible remedies. This gives perspective upon the Ameri- 
can scene, showing how wide-spread is the revolt against our religious in- 
scitutions and how fundamental must be the response to it. 

Yinger, J. Milton, Religion in the Struggle for Power, Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1946. An excellent survey of the outstanding contributions to critical 
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thought on the social functions of religion as part of the power conflict in 
economics and politics, though not altogether flattering in its appraisal of 
the potential influence of the church upon society. 

Church and Community 

Colcord, Joanna C., Your Community, revised edition, New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1947. The best outline in print of the kinds of information 
that every minister should have at hand about his community, its provision 
for health education, religion, safety and social welfare. It asks all the right 
questions and tells how and where to find the answers in each local 
community. 

Anshen, Ruth N., ed., The Family: Its Function and Destiny, New York: 
Harper, 1949. A wide-ranging and amazingly comprehensive and stimulat- 
ing presentation of facts, historical, geographical, educational, religious and 
sociological. Excellent as a reference book and as an introduction to other 
literature in most of the areas of family difficulty with which the minister 
is likely to be concerned. 

Loescher, Frank, The Protestant Church and the Negro, New York: Association 
Press, 1948. Presents the facts of the churches’ practices against the back- 
ground of their historic professions, nationally, regionally, locally, and in 
educational institutions. Its last chapter presents a summary and a challenge. 

Fineberg, S. Andhill, Punishment without Crime, New York: Doubleday, 1949. 
A long-needed book on racial prejudice and what can be done about it. 
Every chapter is packed with simple, vivid and convincing illustrations of 
real conflict and what constructively was done about it. Without attempt- 
ing basic analyses, it yet gives courage to all who would be brotherly and 
provides first-rate material for sermon illustration and for discussions about 
race. 

Abrams, Charles, The Future of Housing, New York: Harper, 1946. A really 
comprehensive and authoritative and creative study, of particular value to 
ministers confronting deteriorating city neighborhoods or housing develop- 
ments in growing communities, large or small. 

Blanshard, Paul, American Freedom and Catholic Power, Boston: Beacon Press, 
1949. Factual and challenging. Extreme in some of its judgments, it none 
the less squarely presents the anomaly of religious totalitarianism within a 
democratic state. 

*Kincheloe, Samuel C., The American City and Its Church, New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1938. This remains one of the very best books on the city church. 
It is full of illustration and suggestion and though it does not minimize 
difficulties, it does offer hope to the “inner city” church. 

Leiffer, Murray H., The Effective City Church, New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1949. More up-to-date than Kincheloe’s book, it is less valuable for its 
social insights, but is worth owning for its timely contributions to program 
and organization in city parishes. 

*Swearingen, Tilford T., Te Community and Christian Education, St. Louis: 
The Bethany Press, 1950. A report of the findings of the 1947 Conference 
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on the Community and Christian Education and a primer of Christial Social 
Ethics which by its often naive simplicity and directness and its effort al- 
ways to keep attention focussed on the local church manages to convey with 
force and clarity a challenge to social understanding and action which 
Protestantism can ill afford to ignore. 

Hodges, Margaret B., ed., Social Work Year Book, New York: American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, 1951. An indispensable volume for any minister 
alert to the social needs of his people and needing to have at hand brief 
authoritative statements of each of the many areas of specialized social 
effort and of the national agencies, governmental and voluntary, ready to 
give counsel and help to communities and to individuals. 

THE WORLD MISSION 

Anderson, W. K., ed., The Christian World Mission, Nashville: Committee on 
Ministerial Training (Methodist Church), 1946. Essays by thirty con- 
tributors, ranging from the Biblical basis of missions to contemporary 
methods and problems. 

Chirgwin, A. M., The Decisive Decade, London: Livingstone Press, 1949. The 
post-war scene and outlook, thoughtfully presented by an able British leader 
of missionary enterprise. 

The Chrisitan Mission Among Rural People, Division of Foreign Mission, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, Rural Missions Cooperating Committee, 1945. 
A valuable composite of wide experience and consultation. 

Davis, J. Merle, New Buildings on Old Foundations, New York: Friendship 
Press, 1945. A socio-economic study of missions, crowning the labors of 
the social scientist long director of research for the International Missionary 
Council. Suggestive for churches everywhere. 

Eddy, G. Sherwood, Pathfinders of the World Missionary Crusade, New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1945. Varied and stimulating use of the biographical 
approach. 

Harner, N. C. and Baker D., Missionary Education in Your Church, New York: 
Friendship Press, rev. ed., 1950. A simple but competent manual. 

*Hocking, W. E., Living Religions and a World Faith, New York: Macmillan, 
1940. Adventurous studies in the relations of Christianity to other faiths, 
with emphasis on cooperation for world order. 

International Review of Missions, New York: International Missionary Council, 
quarterly. The central journal of hundreds in the area of missions, and the 
best way of keeping up to date with events and thought. First quality in 
truly ecumenical range. 

Kraemer, H., The Christian Message in the Non-Christian World, New York: 
Harper, 1938. A neo-orthodox study of prime importance, by the great 
Dutch missionary scholar and churchman. 

Latourette, K. S., A History of the Expansion of Christianity, 7 vols. New 
York: Harper, 1937-1945. The quality of this comprehensive history of 
missions is so commanding as to emphasize the inadequacy of available one- 
volume surveys. Extensive bibliographies. 
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Latourette, K. S., The Unquenchable Light, New York: Harper, 1941. An at- 
tempt to trace in large strokes the historical design of the expansion of 
Christianity. 

Latourette, K. S. and Hogg, W. R., Tomorrow Is Here, New York: Friendship 
Press, 1948. Short, interpretative survey of the post-war position in missions. 

The Madras Series, 7 vols., New York: Friendship Press, 1939. Product of the 
latest general conference of the International Missionary Council. Descrip- 
tive accounts of growing church bodies, and able studies of mission prob- 
lems in faith, evangelism, economics, and governmental relations. Small and 
inexpensive. 

Martin, Hugh., The Kingdom Without Frontiers: The Witness of the Bible to 
the Missionary Purpose of God, New York: Friendship Press, 1946. Very 
brief. 

Phillips, G. E., The Transmission of the Faith, London: Lutterworth, 1946. Con- 
cise study of the process of communication to non-Christians and to the 
rising generation in Christian families. 

Ranson, C. W., ed., Renewal and Advance, London: Edinburgh House, 1948. 
Valuable papers and addresses covering contemporary fact and thought for 
the purposes of the International Missionary Council. 

Seaver, G., Albert Schweitzer, the Man and His Mind, New York: Harper, 1947. 
An able presentation of the most distinguished missionary in our own day, 
Christian link between highest culture and elemental need. 

Shillito, Edward, The Way of the Witnesses, New York: Friendship Press, 1936. 
A suggestive short study of missionary motive in the New Testament. 
Soper, E. D., Philosophy of the Christian World Mission, New York: Abingdon- 

Cokesbury, 1943. A moderate, comprehensive statement. 

The World Mission of the Church, New York: Friendship Press, 1939. Findings 
of the various sections of the Madras Conference referred to above, con- 
centrating a vast deal of experience and thought. 


HOMILETICS 


General 

*Barth, Karl, The Word of God and the Word of Man, Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1928. An earlier work, but profoundly significant in its treatment of the 
dimensions of the preacher’s vocation. 

Farmer, H. H., *The World and God, London: Nisbet, 1935. *God and Men, 


New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1947. The Servant of the Word, New 
York: Scribner’s, 1942. 


Forsyth, P. T., Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, London: Independent 
Press Ltd., 1949. Prophetic of our age. One of the most valuable of the 
Lyman Beecher series. 

MacGregor, W. M., The Making of a Preacher, Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1946. Through knowledge of God and man, reading and preaching, “the 
inside of the preacher.” 
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Minear, Paul, The Eyes of Faith, Philadelphia: Westminster, 1946; The King- 
dom and the Power, Philadelphia: Westminster, 1950. Biblical concepts 
and terminology, Old and New Testaments respectively. Extremely val- 
uable for orientation. 

Nicholson, Norman, Man and Literature, SCM Press, 1943-45. A highly sug- 
gestive “enquiry into the assumptions as to the nature and purpose of Man 
which underlie much of modern literature.” 

Oman, John, Concerning the Ministry, New York: Harpers, 1937. Informal 
talks on the “human side” of the ministry: life, men, and books; prepar- 
ation and progress. A classic. 

Richardson, Alan, A Theological Word Book of the Bible, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1950. Concise definitions of words most frequently used treated 
in context. 

Sabapathy Kulandran, The Message and the Silence of the American Pulpit, 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1949. Written that “the Protestant Churches of 
America” may be “‘a little more clear as to what they are trying to do and 
why it is that they are doing it at all.” 

Stewart, James, Heralds of God, New York: Scribner’s, 1946. All of excep- 
tional value for the understanding of both ccntent and method. 

*Wilder, Amos Niven, The Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry, New York: 
Harpers, 1940. An invaluable guide. 

Method 

*Buttrick, George, Jesus Came Preaching, New York: Scribner’s, 1931. The 
preaching of a Christ-centered gospel to the mind and heart of our time. 

*Davis, Ozora S., Principles of Preaching, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1924. Prepared on the basis of a select list of sermons printed in full, with 
suggestions for study. 

Luccock, H. E., In the Minister’s Workshop, New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1944. Subject matter, outlining, and illustration. 

History 

Dodd, C. H., The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments, New York: 
Harpers, 1949. The New Testament background. 

*Haroutunian, Joseph, Piety versus Moralism, New York: Henry Holt, 1932. 
A suggestive study of the passing of the New England theology with its 
unavoidable implications for our time. 

Jones, Edgar DeWitt, The Royalty of the Pulpit, New York: Harpers, 1951. 
““A survey and appreciation of the Lyman Beecher Lectures.” 

Petry, Ray C., No Uncertain Sound, Philadelphia: Westminster, 1948. Preaching 
in the Great Tradition, Philadelphia: Westminster, 1950. An anthology of 
patristic and medieval preaching and its companion volume, the heritage 
of the pulpit. 

*Smyth, Charles H. E., The Art of Preaching, New York: Macmillan, 1940. 
A survey of preaching in the Church of England, 747-1939. Excellent 
for its documentation of influences and trends. 
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Sermons 


Suggested for analysis and study: James Stewart; Herbert H. Farmer; and 
for American preaching: the Harper Series; the American Pulpit Series; Best 
Sermons, Butler, ed. 

Commentaries 


The Expositer’s Greek Testament; The Cambridge Bible; The Clarendon 
Bible; Peake’s One Volume Commentary; The Abingdon Commentary; The 
Interpreter’s Bible (Matthew-Mark available September, 1951). 


WORSHIP AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


Baillie, John, A Diary of Private Prayer, New York: Scribner’s, 1949. 

Buttrick, George, Prayer, New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1950. 

*Cabot, Richard & Dicks, Russell L., The Art of Ministering to the Sick, New 
York: Macmillan, 1936. 

Coffin, Henry S., The Public Worship of God, Philadelphia: Westminster, 1946. 

Gossip, Arthur J., In the Secret Place of the Most High, New York: Scribner’s, 
1947, Studies in prayer. 

Hoh, Paul J., Parish Practice, Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1944. De- 
nominational (Lutheran); one of the best available manuals of church 
administration. 

*Hunter, John, Devotional Services for Public Worship, New York: E. P. 

Dutton, 1936. 

McNeill, John T., A History of the Cure of Souls, New York: Harpers, 1951. 
A comprehensive and scholarly treatise for students of pastoral counseling. 

Maxwell, William, The Outline of Christian Worship, New York: Oxford Un- 
iversity Press, 1936. 

Milligan, Oswald, The Ministry of Worship, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1941. 

Noyes, Morgan P., Prayers for Services, New York: Scribner’s, 1934. 

*Sclater, J. R. P., The Public Worship of God, Doran, 1927. 

Sperry, W., Reality in Worship, New York: Macmillan, 1925. 


QUADRANGLE NEWS 


The 115th commencement of the ty-four seniors received Bachelor of 
Seminary was held on Tuesday eve- Divinity degrees and twenty-six other 
ning, May 22nd, in the Riverside gtaduate students earned Master of 
Church. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr address- Sacred Theology degrees. Master de- 
ed the largest graduating class (200) 8TeS cor School of Sacred ma 
in the Seminary’s history and friends ‘re 8tantee to twenty-nine students; 

F ca h Which Is eight others received their doctorates. 
Th In cooperation with Columbia Univer- 
Theology sity and Teachers College, degrees will 


be conferred at Columbia commence- 
to Pierter De Jong of Gouda, Nether- ment upon thirty-three candidates for 
lands, and William E. Hordern of Sas- 


the Masters degree and twenty-eight 
katoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. Seven- candidates for the Doctors degree. 
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Miss Betty M. Rice of Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma was awarded the Travelling 
Fellowship for this year. Miss Dorothea 
W. Harvey of Annisquam, Mass was 
named alternate. Edgar A. Raynis, a 
Methodist from Plattskill, New York, 
won the Maxwell Fellowship of Au- 
burn Seminary. The Hitchcock Prize 
in Church History was awarded to A. 
Arnold Wettstein, a member of the 
Reformed Church in America, from 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


The following appointments were 
announced this Spring. Mr. Robert F. 
Beach was named Librarian of the Sem- 
inary with the rank of Associate Pro- 
fessor. He comes from Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Ill. where he has 
been Librarian since 1946. Dr. Ronald 
Bridges will be consultant in audio-vis- 
ual education as well as Lecturer in 
Practical Theology. Dr. Bridges is Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Department of 
Broadcasting and Film for the National 


Council of Churches. The Rev. Ed- 
ward O. Miller, rector of St. George’s 
Church, New York City, and the Rev. 
Dr. Paul H. Hoon, minister of the 
First Methodist Church, Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, were elected to the 
Seminary’s Board of Directors. Mr. 
Miller was also appointed Lecturer in 
the Polity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and Dr. Hoon was appointed 
Lecturer in Practical Theology. Dr. 
Edwin O. Kennedy, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, and the Rev. Laur- 
ence Fenninger, Administrative Assist- 
ant to the President, were also named 
Lecturers in Practical Theology. 
* * * 


John Foster Dulles, Ambassador at 
Large, was honored May 3 at a dinner 
given by fellow Directors of the Sem- 
inary. Mr. Dulles spoke on the struggle 
for the minds and allegiances of men 
in today’s world. 


YOU CAN STILL HELP 


We need 223 more gifts amounting to $1125.00 
Before June 30, 1951 
to attain our double goal for 
THE ANNUAL ALUMNI FUND 
1000 contributions — $8000 
If you have not yet contributed — 
send at least a token gift 
do it now! 


Checks should be made payable to Union Theological Seminary and 
sent to the Alumni Office, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


The School of Sacred Music held its 
“Alumni Day” on Monday, May 7th 
with special musical programs and a 
luncheon at Riverside Church. Auburn 
alumni held their annual luncheon in 
the Upper Refrectory on Monday, May 
21st. It was a special pleasure to have 
as guest speakers at the annual alumni 
dinner that evening President Harold 
W. Dodds of Princeton University and 
Professor John C. Bennett. 

On Tuesday morning, May 22nd, 
the annual meeting of the Union Sem- 
inary Alumni Association was opened 
in James Memorial Chapel with an im- 
pressive devotional service conducted 
by Professor Lewis J. Sherrill. Dr. Paul 
Scherer spoke on “Preparing men for 
the Preaching Ministry,” and President 
Van Dusen gave his report on the past 
year. The annual alumni luncheon was 
held in the Refrectory. Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, vice-president of the 
Board of Directors, and President Van 
Dusen presided. Brief addresses were 
made by representatives of four classes: 
1901—Alfred Edward Barrows of 
Washington, D. C.; 1926—Daniel 
Bliss of Greenwich, Conn.; 1946— 
John Brown Macnab, Jr., of Ocean- 
side, N. Y.; 1951—Lawrence L. Gru- 
man. 

Alden S. Mosshammer (’32) Presi- 
dent presided at the business meet- 
ing. A report on the results of the 
annual Alumni Fund was given by 
Jesse W. Stitt (°33), treasurer of the 
Association, showing that 777 con- 
tributions amounting to $6875.00 had 
been received since July 1, 1950. It 
was voted that this sum and all addi- 
tional gifts received prior to June 30, 
1951 be presented to the Seminary for 
current expenses. 

The chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, Hugh D. Darsie (23), 
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presented a report nominating the fol- 
lowing for election as officers of the 
Association for a term of one year: 
president, Thornton B. Penfield, Jr. 
(’24), first vice president, David K. 
Barnwell (’28), second vice-president, 
Donald D. Kettring (’31), secretary, 
James W. Hyde (’45), treasurer, Jesse 
W. Stitt (33); and as members of 
the Alumni Council to serve until May 
1954: Ray Freeman Jenney (’20), Ed- 
win O. Kennedy (’24), Richard Pacini 
(40), Edith Lovell Thomas (’32), 
Norris L. Tibbetts (’18), C. Lawson 
Willard (°28). The report of the 
Nominating committee was approved 
and those nominated were elected. The 
Committee also reported its choice of 
Thronton B. Penfield, Jr. (’24) to be 
suggested by the Alumni Association 
to the Board of Directors of the Sem- 
inary for nomination as an Alumni 
Director. 

A dinner in honor of Professor John 
C. Bennett was held in the Refectory 
of Union Seminary, Silliman Univers- 
ity, Manila, February first, with six- 
teen Union Theological Seminary 
alumni present. When Professor Ben- 
nett left the airport at Honolulu, a 
number of alumni gathered to bid him 
farewell. 

Twenty-two Union Seminary alum- 
ni in the Washington, D. C. area held 
a luncheon on March Sth with Pro- 
fessor Bennett as their guest speaker. 
Officers of this group elected for the 
coming year were: Philip G. Scott 
(28), president; G. Gordon Lacy 
(30), vice-president, and James D. 
Bryden (’31), secretary and treasurer. 

On April 10th thirty-five alumni in 
the Boston area met for a luncheon at 
the Boston University Faculty Club in 
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honor of Professor Paul Tillich, who 
was giving a series of lectures at Harv- 
ard. This gathering was arranged by 
Charles M. Stryon (’32) and Walter 
D. Knight (°17). At the close of the 
luncheon the following officers were 
elected for the next year: Eugene S. 
Ashton (’37), president; Allen W. 
Clark (’22), vice-president; Baldwin 
W. Callahan (24), secretary. 
Professor Reinhold Niebuhr was the 
guest speaker at a luncheon held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on April 18th, which 
was attended by twenty-eight alumni 


in that area. Raymond L. Spoerri (’31) 
made the arrangements for the 
gathering. 

Alumni of Union and Auburn who 
attend the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church to be held during 
May in Cincinnati, Ohio, will meet for 
dinner at the Hotel Gibson on Monday 
evening, May 28th. President Van 
Dusen and Professor John C. Bennett 
will be the guest speakers. G. Barrett 
Rich (’25), who arranged the success- 
ful General Assembly dinner last year, 
will be in charge of the gathering. 


1892 — Ernest Clapp died on January 
27, 1951 at Pleasantville, N. Y., at the 
age of eighty-three. Ordained a minis- 
ter in the Reformed Church in the 
U. S. in 1891, he served as the pastor of 
churches in Royersford, Pa., Hopewell, 
Red Hook, Poughkeepsie, New Paltz 
and Hawthorne in New York State. In 
1936 he retired from active service. 


1894 — John Lewis Clark, for the past 
forty-five years pastor of the Bushwick 
Avenue Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died in that city on 
March 10, 1951, at the age of eighty- 
four. Ordained as a Presbyterian min- 
ister in 1890, he served as the assistant 
minister of the Marble Collegiate 
Church in New York City and as min- 
ister of the First Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church in Chicago, Ill. In 1906 
he transferred to the Congregational 
Church. 


1896 — Royal Sweetser Goldsbury died 
on November 25th, 1950 in Sewickley, 
Pa. Ordained by the Congregational 
Church in 1896, he served as a stated 
supply for a brief period and then en- 
tered upon a long and distinguished 
business career in New York, Philadel- 


phia and Pittsburgh. For over fifty 
years he was connected with the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co., re- 
tiring from its active service in 1934. 


1898 — John Cobb Worley died at 
Corona del Mar, Cal., February 15, 
1951. Ordained by the Presbyterian 
Church in 1895, he served as pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Indepen- 
dence, Mo., for two years. In 1899 he 
began a service of ten years as a foreign 
missionary in Japan. In 1906 he re- 
turned to America to become pastor of 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Color- 
ado Springs, Col. He served again as a 
foreign missionary in Japan from 1908 
to 1914. Later he became secretary of 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
and then western secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. In 1927 
he was appointed as organizer of Mis- 
sionary Travel Tours. 


1899 — Charles Adam Mobr was killed 
in an automobile accident last January 
in Tampa, Fla. A Congregational min- 
ister, he held pastorates for seven years 
at Ft. Recovery and Marblehead in 
Ohio, and at Silverton, Col. In 
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1913 he was appointed associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy and psychology at 
Indiana University, and then served 
during the following years of his life 
on the faculties at Berea College, Ky., 
Fargo College, N. D., Lawrence Col- 
lege, Wis., and South Union College in 
Wadley, Ala. 


1917 — Charles Benjamin Swartz, for 
the past six years professor of religion 
and philosophy at Hanover College, 
Hanover, Ind., died suddenly at his 
home on the campus on February 3, 
1951. Ordained to the Presbyterian 
ministry in 1916, he served as the as- 
sistant minister at the Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
Presbyterian Church for a year, leav- 
ing this post for Y.M.C.A. service in 
the First World War. From 1919-1924 
he was the pastor of the church at 
Woodlawn Heights, N. Y. Later he 
served as the minister of the First 
Church in Chicago, Ill., and the First 
Church in Galesburg, Ill. During the 
latter pastorate he also was a member 
of the faculty of Knox College in that 
city for three years. For the next four- 
teen years he was minister of the First 
Church in Bloomington, Ind., and also 
director of Presbyterian student work 
at Indiana University. He assumed his 
final teaching post at Hanover College 
in 1945, 


1922 — Alfred Ankeney died at the 
home of his sister in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
February 26, 1951. In 1912 he was or- 
dained by the Reformed Church in the 
U. S., and served for the next two years 
as pastor of a church in St. Paris, O. 
For the next twenty-eight years he was 
a foreign missionary at Sendai, Japan, 
a long period of service interrupted 
only for one year, when, in 1918, he 
worked under the Y.M.C.A. in war 
service in Siberia. Returning to Amer- 
ica in 1943 he served for three years as 
the superintendent of the Central Pub- 
lishing House in Cleveland, O. In 1947 
he returned, with his wife, to Japan for 
a brief term of service as president of 
the North Japan College in Sendai. 


1922 — Frederick Raymond Clee, for 
the past eight years minister of the First 
Reformed Church in Albany, N. Y., 
died in that city on April 11, 1951. 
Ordained by the Congregational 
Church in 1922, he had been the minis- 
ter of the Presbyterian Church of the 
Good Shepherd in New York City and, 
for over sixteen years, of the Old Ber- 
gen Reformed Church in Jersey City. 
He was at one time president of the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church 


of America. 


CLASS NOTES 


1898 
Henry Dingee Coe of Rockport, 
Mass., is serving this year as secretary 
of the Cape Ann Council of Churches. 
1904 
John Lewis Gillin has been given the 
Wisconsin Service Association award 
for his distinguished services to the 
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state, and the award of the Alumni As- 
sociation of Grinnell College for “dis- 
tinguished service in his chosen field.” 
1908 

Kenneth Cauldwell MacArthur is 
teaching a course in Rural Church at 
the Bangor Theological Seminary, Ban- 
gor, Me. 
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1909 
Dwight Worden Graham is now the 
welfare officer of the Town of Bath, 
N. Y. 
1910 
Walter Sleeper Rounds recently re- 
tired from the active ministry, where 


he had served for fifty years, and is 
living in Chatham, N. J. 


1911 

Fred Eastman has just completed 
twenty-five years of service as profes- 
sor of biography and drama at Chicago 
Theological Seminary and forty years of 
service in the Christian ministry. 

Edgar Keer Morrow resigned his posi- 
tion as the executive vice-president of 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas. 


1912 
Ernest James Jaqua has been elected 
president of the Oregon Council of 
Churches. 


1914 

Merrill Fowler Clarke became minis- 
ter emeritus last August of the Congre- 
gational Church in New Canaan, 
Conn., of which he had been pastor for 
twenty-eight years. He is the chairman 
of the Social Relations Department of 
the Connecticut Council of Churches. 


John Wallace Suter is a member of 
the faculty of St. Paul’s School at Con- 
cord, N. H., in addition to being the 
rector of St. Andrews’ Church in Hop- 
kinton, N. H. 


1915 
Fred Leslie Brownlee retired as the 
secretary of the American Missionary 
Association after thirty years of ser- 
vice. He is living in Bronxville, N. Y. 


Setsuji Otsuka has been elected presi- 
dent of Doshisha University, Kyoto, 
Japan, where he has been a member of 
the faculty for thirty-five years. 


1917 
Herman Carl Steinheimer has retired 
from the active ministry because of ill 


health and is now living in Upper 
Darby, Pa. 


1921 
Joseph Albert Hammond, has re- 
cently retired and is living at North 
Saco, Me., where he will have charge of 
Heath Meeting House. 


Eldred Cornelius Vanderlaan who 
has been teaching since 1936 at the 
George Washington High School in 
San Francisco, Cal., is the editor of The 
Humanist published by the American 
Humanist Association. 


1923 
Hugh Dwight Darsie was recently 
elected a member of the General Board 
of the new National Council of 
Churches of Christ. 


Paul Moyer Limbert is the editor of 
College Teaching and Christian Values 
published by the Association Press. 


1924 
Thornton Bancroft Penfield, Jr., 
minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Yonkers, N. Y., was recently 
elected moderator of West Chester 
Presbytery, N. Y. 


1926 
Daniel Bliss, minister of the Second 
Congregational Church, Greenwich, 
Conn., was awarded the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of divinity by his alma 
mater, Amherst College, last June. 
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Warren Mandeville Blodgett has 
been appointed associate secretary of 
the Cleveland Church Federation. 


Earl Cranston recently gave one of 
the Earl Lectures at the Pacific School 
of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 

Roy Merrill Wingate is pastor of the 
Methodist circuit at Merriman, Neb. 


1927 
John Marvin Rast is the minister of 
Main Street Methodist Church in Dil- 
lon, S. C. 
1928 
Selby Swift has accepted a call as 
associate minister of the First Baptist 
Church in Bakersfield, Cal. 
1929 
Frederick Alfred Meyer is minister 
of the Congregational Church in Rock- 
ville Center, N. Y., which recently 
celebrated the twenty-fith anniversary 
of its founding. 
Theodore Kelchner Noss is now as- 
sociate professor of sociology at Adel- 
phi College, Garden City, N. Y. 


1930 
Edwin Arthur Goldsworthy recently 
celebrated the fifteenth anniversary of 
his pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church in Rahway, N. J. 
Peter Lovie is now minister of the 
church at Culross, Fife, Scotland. 


1931 

Richard Allen Hackett, who has 
served for seven years as minister of the 
Central Union Church in Honolulu, 
T. H., recently accepted a call to the 
pastorate of Pilgrim Congregational 
Church in St. Louis, Mo. 

James Rauch Stein, Jr. is minister of 
the Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Monthly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends. 
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Charles Edmunds String recently 
celebrated his twentieth anniversary as 
pastor of St. John’s Evangelical and 
Reformed Church in Egg Harbor, N.J. 


1932 
Robert Leroy Jerome was recen‘ly 


appointed minister of the First Metho- 
dist Church in Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Lester Schaff was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Elmira district of the 
Central New York Conference of the 
Methodist Church last June. 


1933 
Robert Hamilton Edwin Espy, who 
received the Ph.D. degree at Yale Uni- 
versity last June, recently wrote The 
Religion of College Teachers, published 
by the Association Press. 


Rupert Wade Hampton is teaching 
in the Wilmette Schools, and is living 
at Glenview, Ill. 

Eugene Perry Link is chairman of 
the division of social sciences at State 
College of Education at New Paltz, 
N. Y. 

Torrance Raymond Moremen is now 
associate professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1934 

William Christian Petersen is now 
the Ohio representative of the Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Fund, and resides in 
Columbus, O. 

1935 


Brewer Leroy Burnett, minister of 
Green Ridge Presbyterian Church, 
Scranton, Pa., has been elected modera- 
tor of Lackawana Presbytery. 

Merrill Carl Johnson is now district 
superintendent of the New York Dis- 
trict of the New York Conference of 
the Methodist Church. 
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the Westminster Press 


THE MEANING 
of the SERMON 
on fhe MOUNT 


By Hans Windisch 


e One of the most important recent 
books on the subject, which gives a new 
understanding of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and explains why Scripture must 
be studied historically before its rele- 
vance for the present day can be made 
clear. Translated by S$. MacLean Gilmour. 

$4.00 


THE WORK and 
WORDS of JESUS 


By Archibald M. Hunter 


e An illuminating account of the life 
and teaching of Jesus, written -with .a 
pleasing combination of sound stholar- 
ship and simplicity of style. A unique 
index sets forth a reconstruction of the 
literary sources of Matthew and Luke. 
$2.50 


WILLIAM TEMPLE’S 
TEACHING 


Edited by A. E. Baker 


e Archbishop William Temple had a 
more profound influence on contem- 
porary thought than any of his prede- 
cessors for many decades. Here, in one 
book, is a complete summary of the 
great Archbishop's thought, told in his 
own words. $3.00 


EUROPE and 
AMERICA 


THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE WORLD CHURCH 


By Daniel Jenkins. A frank discussion 
of how the churches in Europe and 
America can better understand and help 
each other. A revealing explanation of 
why European Churchmen misunder- 
stand America, and what European che- 
ology has to give this country $1.50 


age or hamper democracy. 


DEMOCRACY and the CHURCHES 
By James Hastings Nichols. A fair, scholarly appraisal of what 
the churches, both Catholic and Protestant, have done to encour- 


$4.50 


At all bookstores, THE 


WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 
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Roberta Bitgood Wiersma is the na- 
tional chairman of choir festivals of 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

1939 

Clifford Roy Cave is now doing 
graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Howard Calvin Goeringer, has ac- 
cepted a call as executive secretary of 
the Wyoming Valley Council of 
Churches, with headquarters at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


Robert McConnell Hatch was elect- 
ed suffragan bishop of Connecticut on 
January 30, 1951. 

Marius Jorgensen is the pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church in Scranton, 
Ia., and of Immanuel Lutheran Church 
in Coon Rapids, Ia. 

William Stephen Quigley, minister 
of the Reformed Church in Nyack, 
N. Y., for the past two years, was re- 
called to the chaplaincy of the U. S. 
Army in April. 

1940 

Kenneth Oxner Eaton has accepted 

a call to St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


George Earl Owen recently sailed for 
his new field of missionary work in the 
Philippine Islands, under the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Disciples Church. 


Herbert Hewitt Stroup is associate 
professor of sociology and anthropology 
at Brooklyn College, N. Y. It was in- 
correctly stated in the last issue of the 
Review that he was pastor of a Luth- 
eran church in Raleigh, N: C. 


1941 


William Newhall Lovell became the 
Presbyterian University Pastor at the 
University of Chicago in January. 
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Philip Marshall Riley is minister of 
the Methodist Church in Medina, Tex. 

Howard Eugene Spragg is now the 
general director of the Puerto Rico 
Mission of the Board of Home Missions 
of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, and is living in Humacao, 
Puerto Rico. 

1942 

Macknight Crawfurd Cowper is now 
minister at Maxton Manse, Melrose, 
Roxburghshire, Scotland. 


1943 

Richard Leigh Snyder recently be- 
came minister of education at the First 
Congregational Church in Madison, 
Wis., of which Alfred Wilson Swan 
*21 is the minister. 

1945 

Donald Freeman Keith has been 
called to the pastorate of Eastern Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C. 

Burton Hamilton Throckmorton, 
until recently instructor in New Testa- 
ment at the Seminary, was married to 
Ansley Coe, a member of the present 
senior class, in Boston, Mass., last 
February. They recently sailed for 
Europe where they will engage in 
further study. 

George Franklyn Weyand, pastor of 
Drew Church, Methodist, Carmel, 
N. Y., is also serving as instructor of 
Bible at the Drew School for Girls, 
Carmel, N. Y. 

1946 

Webb Donnolly Pomeroy has been 
appointed associate pastor of the 
Istrouma Methodist Church in Baton 
Rouge, La. 

1947 

Jack Terrill Barron is studying at 

Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., in 
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preparation for missionary service in 
the Belgian Congo, under the Foreign 
Missionary Board of the Disciples 
Church. 

John Bernard Corneliussen has been 
elected president of the Council of 
Churches in Utica, N. Y. 


Milton Roy Emmons, has been 
called to the Pleasantdale Presbyterian 
Church, Pleasantdale, N. J. 

Raymond Eugene Gibson has been 
called as minister of the South Congre- 
gational Church in Pittsfield, Mass. 

G. Adolph Koch, formerly stationed 
at the Chaplain School, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Carlisle, Pa., is now at Fort Slo- 
cum, N. Y. 

William Duncan McRae, Jr., has 
been appointed associate professor of 
music at Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 

Glen Otis Martin has recently be- 
come director of the Methodist Student 
Center and Wesley Foundation at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. He is also a member of the 
faculty at the Tennessee School of Re- 
ligion. 

Paul Samuel Sanders was recalled to 
active duty as chaplain in the Marine 
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Corps last August. He is senior chap- 
lain of the 6th Regiment of Marines 
stationed at Camp Lejeune in North 
Carolina. Last February he was mar- 
ried to Miss Hazel Butler of New 
York City. 
1948 

James Arthur Bull recently was in- 
stalled as minister of the Talcottville 
Congregational Church, Talcottville, 
Conn. 


Gabor Csordas is pastor of three 
Hungarian Reformed churches in 
Poughkeepsie, Peekskill and Roseton, 
N. Y., while completing his work for 
the Th.D. degree. 

John Paul Frederick has resigned the 
assistant pastorate of State Street Pres- 
byterian Church, Schenectady, N. Y., 
and plans to go to Edinburgh, Scotland 
this summer for graduate study. 


Anna Elizabeth Goetze is minister 


of music at Main Street Methodist . 


Church in Suffolk, Va. 

Julian Bernard Johnson has returned 
to the chaplaincy of the U. S. Army. 
He is stationed at Fort Belvoir, Va. 

John Batiste Quick is now the act- 
ing pastor of Centenary Methodist 
Church in Akron, O. 


MINISTERS — AUTO DISPLAY PLATES 
Made of steel; enamel finish. Glossy, durable. 
Cross with word “Clergy.” — 3 Styles 

Emblem size 234” x 434” 
A—Red Gothic Cross, Black Background 
B—White Gothic Cross, Blue Background 
C—White Gothic Cross, Red Background 


Price: $3.50 per pair, postpaid. 


Send today to— 


CROSS EMBLEM CoO. 
11 W. 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


(Dept. US 651) 
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John Marshall Wade was installed 
last February as the minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Morrill, 
Neb. 

1949 

John Adrian Bosman is priest in 
charge of St. Thomas Episcopal Church 
in the Fields, Wildwood, Pa. 


Arthur Mason Brown was ordained 
to the ministry of the Congregational 
Church at the Second Congregational 
Church, Greenwich, Conn., last Feb- 
ruary. He expects to sail this summer 
to join the staff of the American Col- 
lege of Cairo, Egypt. 


Fitzhugh J. Dodson is the minister 
of Palatine Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Portland, Ore., and is also a member of 
the faculty of Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege in that city. 

Helen May Karch is Presbyterian 
counselor of the Westminster Founda- 
tion at the University of Wyoming. 


Janet Ruth Reed Miller is living in 
Chicago, Ill., where her husband is 
studying at Garrett Biblical Institute 
and serving as pastor of the Highland 
Avenue Methodist Church. 


Robert John Stone was recently in- 
stalled as minister of Morrisania Pres- 
byterian Church in New York City. 


Hyla Clark Stuntz is now in New 
York City where she is serving as secre- 
tary of International University Affili- 
ations. 

1950 


Anton Paul Allwardt is on the fac- 
ulty of the Department of Music of 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, 
Minn. 

Alister Carroll Anderson was or- 
dained to the priesthood of the Episco- 
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pal Church in St. Thomas Church, 
Hancock, Md., on March 16, 1951. 

Robert Emory Anderson began his 
work as pastor of the United Lutheran 
Church in Media, Pa., last June. 

Sterling Lloyd Anderson has been 
appointed organist and choir director 
of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Wausau, Wis. 

Roger Beebe Arnold is organist and 
choir director at Huntington Court 
Methodist Church in Roanoke, Va. 

Raymond Whitney Barnes was or- 
dained to the priesthood of the Epis- 
copal Church in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in New York City, 
December 16, 1950. 

John Bathgate has been serving since 
last April as director of Christian Edu- 
cation for the Presbytery of Detroit. 

Earl Ferdinand Berg is teaching at 
Davidson College in North Carolina. 

David B. Bronson is curate of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Hartford, Conn. 

Thomas Brumby is organist of the 
Cathedral of St. Philip in Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles Paul Bush, Jr., is the minister 
of the Federated Church of Christ in 
Brooklyn, Conn. His wife, Nancy Ann 
Williams Bush *50 is doing supply 
preaching in neighboring churches. 

Donald Robert Candy is the minister 
of the Center Presbyterian Church in 
Seaton, Ill. 

Gerhard Malling Cartford and his 
wife are studying at the University of 
Oslo in Norway. 

Maurice Noel Clopton is the direct- 
or of music at the First Methodist 
Church in Okmulgee, Okla. 

Angel Beaunoni Espina is studying 
at the School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
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William E. Gibson is now minister 
for Presbyterian students at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Janet Hall is assistant organist and 
director of religious education at the 
historic Bruton Parish Church in Will- 
iamsburg, Va. 


Arthur Jerome Hatch has been ap- 
pointed organist-choir director, First 
Presbyterian Church, Passaic, N. J. 


Mary Ellen Hayes is on the faculty 
of the McMurry College Music De- 
partment at Abilene, Tex. 


Joseph Louis Hutton was installed 
as the minister of the Gowanda Pres- 
byterian Church, Gowanda, N. Y., last 
February. 


Richard D. Isler was ordained to 
the Presbyterian ministry at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Ithaca, N. Y., 
December 17, 1950. He has accepted 
an appointment as chaplain of institu- 
tions for the Honolulu Council of 
Churches in Honolulu, Hawaii. 


William A. Janson, Jr., is the assist- 
ant pastor of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church in New York City. 


Grace Irene Keefer has been ap- 
pointed adviser of the Pembroke Chris- 
tian Association and Religious Union 
at Pembroke College at Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I. 


Harry Warren Kunkel has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Dillon, Mont. 


Nien-Feng Liu has returned to 
Shanghai, China, where she is on the 
staff of the National Y.W.C.A. 


John Daniel McCoy is organist and 
choir director of Christ Methodist 
Church in Detroit, Mich. 
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Daniel William O’Connor, Jr., was 
ordained to the ministry of the Cong- 
regational Church at River Edge, N.J., 
December 6, 1950. He has accepted 
a call to be the associate minister of 
the First Congregational Church at 
River Edge, having as his special work 
the pastorate of a newly established 
church in Paramus, N. J. 


James Bleecker Parsons was ordained 
to the ministry of the Reformed 
Church of America, November 24, 
in New York City. He is the student 
secretary of the Y.M.C.A., in Indiana. 


Douglas Edward Petersen is the 
minister of music at The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Tenafly, N. J. 


Frances Olton Robinson is the as- 
sistant organist and conductor of the 
High School choir at the First Cong- 
regational Church in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Osborne Ernest Scott, chaplain in the 
U. S. Army, is now located at the Chap- 
lain School, Fort Slocum, N. Y. 

Richard Wise Shreffler recently be- 
came the pastor of Calvary Commun- 
ity Church (Presbyterian) in Pitts- 
field Village, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Roland Wesley Tapp has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church in Gar- 
berville, Cal. 

Mary Elizabeth Thompson is the di- 
rector of religious education at the 
Presbyterian Church of the Covenant, 
Cleveland, O. 

Alfred Dudley Ward is the pastor 
of the newly organized First Metho- 
dist Church at Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 

Jean Ruth Webster is the director 


of religious education at All Saints 
Episcopal Church in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Alfred Delmar Wedel is the asso- 
ciate program director of the Y.M.C.A. 
at the University of Illinois, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 


Robert Elbert Williams is on the 
staff of the music department of Flor- 
ida A. & M. College, Tallahassee, Fla. 


John Simpson Wood is the minister 
at Center Moriches Methodist Church, 
Center Moriches, L. I., N. Y. 


George Arthur Wright is serving as 
a chaplain in the U. S. Navy and is 
stationed at the U. S. Proving Ground, 
Dahlgren, Va. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Science and Christian Faith, by Edward 
L. Long, Jr. New York, Association 
Press, 1950. 125 pp. $1.75. 


One of the most pressing questions 
for the twentieth-century Christian 
apologist is still that of science and re- 
ligion: what is the true relation be- 
tween them, and why are they so fre- 
quently in conflict? Bringing to this 
question a thorough training in both 
science and theology, Edward Long 
(UTS °48) outlines an answer which 
not only meets point for point the ques- 
tions which any college student might 
raise, but may well throw new light on 
the problem for those who deal with it 
continually. 

Beginning with a historical consider- 
ation of how science and religion moved 
from an original partnership to a part- 
ing of the ways in the Renaissance, the 
author then turns to an analysis of the 
role and scope proper to each. Within 
human experience as a whole, he finds, 
two different kinds of activity can be 
distinguished (though never separ- 


ated). In science, man is concerned to 
find out and describe facts; to apply 
such knowledge to the development of 
practical skills; and to transform his 
environment. In religion, he also deals 
with facts, with action, and with trans- 
formation, but with a crucial differ- 
ence: in possession of the data he must 
now interpret them; endowed with 
technical skill, he must decide what to 
do with it; and finally, though he so 
altered his environment as to achieve 
universal luxury, one area would re- 
main untransformed, — himself. In 
these three aspects of interpretation, 
commitment, and redemption, religion 
enjoys not only an independence of 
science, but even a certain primacy 
over it, for its questions are such as to 
compel an answer from every man, 
whether acknowledged or unconscious. 

Once the provinces proper to each 
have been delineated, science and re- 
ligion are seen to complement one an- 
other: the scientist must interpret his 
data, and religion requires data to in- 
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terpret. Likewise, the chief source of 
conflict between them arises when one 
usurps the prerogatives of the other, as 
when religion becomes fundamentalism, 
or when science sets up dogmas of its 
own as a rival faith. Some devastating 
references are adduced to illustrate the 
full-blown religious nature of the 
“creed of scientism” with its “cult of 
technics.” 

Though it is beyond his purpose to 
delve deeply into theological issues, the 
author concludes with incisive out- 
lines, from the Christian perspective, 
of such subjects as God, man, freedom, 
sin, the church, and vocation. It is 
especially gratifying that in spite of 
their brevity, they all reveal as an un- 
derlying framework a unified theologi- 
cal position. This is only one measure 
of the extent to which he has succeeded 
in avoiding the apologist’s most danger- 
ous pitfall: he has been powerfully 
persuasive without capitulating to the 
presuppositions of the scientific credo. 

EDMOND CHERBONNIER 


The Lord’s Prayer, by E. F. Scott, New 
York, Scribner’s, 1951, 126 pp. 


Professor Scott’s latest book is a 
deeply religious exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the central element and the old- 
est in the Christian liturgy, and for 19 
centuries now, and over, the prayer 
used by all Christians everywhere and 
at all times. He holds that the Mat- 
thean form is original, while the Lucan 
is an abridgement. He recognizes the 
importance of the Jewish background, 
especially of the great central prayer in 
the synagogue liturgy, the “Eighteen 
Benedictions,” and the ancient Kad- 
dish; but at the same time, the original- 
ity of the Lord’s Prayer is fully recog- 
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nized. It has the stamp of our Lord’s 
mind upon it, and it summarizes briefly 
all his teaching about God and his King- 
dom and the life with God. Chapter V 
takes up the seven petitions one by one, 
and the final chapter deals with the im- 
plications of the prayer. This prayer 
and the Eucharist form our Lord’s two 
great institutional appointments. 

The book is one that will be wel- 
comed and appreciated by the laity as 
well as by the clergy. It would make 
an excellent book for a course of study 
in a parish. 

— Freperick C. GRANT 


The Justification of God, by P. T. 
Forsyth. London, Latimer House, 
1948, 224 pp., released through New 
York, Macmillan, $2.00 (first pub- 
lished in 1916). 


To read this book is an exciting ex- 
perience, particularly when one realizes 
that all of the insights contained in it, 
so relevant to our tragic and uncertain 
atomic age, were penned 35 years ago. 
P. T. Forsyth was a British theologian, 
who, producing his greatest works be- 
tween 1900-17, was written off by his 
generation as reactionary and out-of- 
date for harking back to such out- 
moded dogmas as sin, salvation, justi- 
fication, grace, and the need for redemp- 
tion rather than progress. The first 
World War came along as a sort of grim 
vindication of Forsyth’s point of view, 
which emphasized the depravity of man 
as well as his divinity, the cosmic 
struggle waged on the Cross as well as 
its moral influence, the kingdom of evil 
as well as the Kingdom of God, and all 
the rest. And we can see more clearly 
each day, as our plight grows more 
desperate, the incisive character of 
Forsyth’s understanding of the peren- 
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Outstanding New Books from 


tHe Westminster Press 


The new Pastoral Aid book 


e A book to help men and women face 
The BEST iS the challenge of growing older. Written 


with sympathetic understanding of the 


psychological problems of people be- 
YET TO BE yond middle age, this book shows how 


the Gospels point the way to meaning- 
By Paul B. Mayes 


ful years of happiness in late maturity. 
$1.50 


¥ 


THESE FOUND Edited by David Wesley Soper. The 


striking and intimate stories of 13 


THE W AY converts from atheism, Communism, 
Judaism, Roman Catholicism, and from 

THIRTEEN CONVERTS TO indifference—told in their own words. 
PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY $2.50 


Th o ASTOR’S e A practical guide to what is expected 
a of any woman who marries a minister. 


WIFE A long-needed handbook written with 


wit, charm, and tact—and based on the 
author's own life as a pastor's wife for 


By Carolyn P. Blackwood the past quarter-century. $2.50 


e The contributions of modern psy- 
The CHRISTIAN chology to pastoral care. Workable 


suggestions on how the pastor may 


P ASTOR handle wisely the varied situations that 
may confront him—with emphasis on 


By Wayne E. Oates the Biblical concept of the pastor's 


work. $3.00 


At all bookstores, 


ee THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philo. 
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nial human situation, as he sketches for 
us an interpretation of the meaning of 
history and human destiny which does 
not overlook, but faces squarely, the 
ugly sort of world we see in 1951. 

Rather than attempting a running 
summary of the argument of the book, 
it will suffice for the present purpose to 
indicate the central issues which 
Forsyth discusses, and a few of the sub- 
sidiary themes he develops so brilliantly. 
One might almost reduce Forsyth’s 
theology of history to two Biblical as- 
sertions: (1) ‘“‘We see not yet all things 
... but we see Jesus” (Hebrews 2:8-9), 
and (2) the words of Christ, “Be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world” 
(John 16:33). On the one hand, our 
empirical analysis of historical events 
does not enable us to read a final mean- 
ing into them: “‘we see not yet all 
things.” Nevertheless, from the van- 
tage point of faith, the Christian sees 
that final meaning has entered into his- 
tory in the person of Christ, that in this 
divine “invasion” the ultimate issues of 
life or death are set before us plainly: 
“We see Jesus.” A faith-principle (as 
Alan Richardson has called it) is al- 
ways needed to interpret history. For 
the Christian, Forsyth finds this van- 
tage point in the cross of Christ. Here 
we see on the human scene God's con- 
cern for us, and we see how he deals 
with our sin, by taking it upon Himself. 
From the vantage point of the cross we 
can read history aright; we cannot read 
it aright by approaching it de novo and 
trying to squeeze independent meaning 
from it. In this contention, Forsyth 
anticipates much that we now find in 
C. H. Dodd’s History and the Gospel, 
Niebuhr’s Faith and History, and Her- 
bert Butterfield’s Christianity and His- 
tory. 
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On the other hand, the Christians 
knows that the final issue of the battle 
between good and evil is in God’s hands, 
and that He has conquered. Christ has 
overcome the world. Evil had its 
chance when it attacked God at His 
most “vulnerable” moment, in the per- 
son of Jesus of Nazareth. Sin and death 
did their worst to Him, but God 
emerged the victor. And this being so, 
the Christian, Forsyth feels, can con- 
fidently assert that in the end He shall 
win the other lesser battles. As Forsyth 
puts it, 

The evil world will not win at last, be- 

cause it failed to win at the only time it 

ever could. It is a vanquished world where 
men play their devilries. Chris has over- 


come it. It can make tribulation, but des- 
olation it can never make. (p. 223) 


Now this is no naive optimism; this is 
a rugged realism which has stared evil 
in the face, on Calvary, and looking 
through that evil has seen God beyond 
it and about it, taking it up into Him- 
self and conquering it. The decisive 
battle has been fought; the “mopping- 
up” campaign will proceed to the end 
of time, but the ultimate outcome, for 
the Christian, is never in doubt. 

Here, as in all of Forsyth’s books, 
everything comes to its clearest and 
sharpest focus in the Cross. The mean- 
ing of history is best seen in its crises, 
particularly that supreme crisis on Cal- 
vary. “In the seeming failure of a God 
of order we are cast upon a God of 
crisis, who is God most chiefly in the 
chief tragedy of things, and from the 
nettle of perdition plucks the flower of 
salvation.” (p. 30) And one who 
wishes to see the relevance of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of Atonement to our hu- 
man scene today can do no better than 
to turn to this book. 

One could continue, pointing out 
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Forsyth’s treatment of the centrality 
of the Cross for human destiny in the 
paradox of loveless power seeking to 
overcome powerless love (pp. 147-169) 
or the marshalling of the total argu- 
ment of the book in Chapter XII, “The 
Conquest of Time by Eternity.” One 
can only commend this book most 
highly to those who would see an acute 
Christian grappling with the power of 
darkness and being guided through his 
struggle by the light of the Cross. 
. There are those who will be wearied 
by Forsyth’s style, when, for instance, 
he piles up three solid pages of ques- 
tions, one upon another (pp. 45-7), 
before telling us that the answer to all 
of them is “yes”, or by the repetitive 
character of certain of the arguments, 
due to the fact that several of the chap- 
ters were first published independently 
in periodicals. But most will find his 
comments so enlightening that they 
will be prepared to bear with Forsyth, 
realizing when they hit difficult spots 
that in the long run a theology which 
finds itself forced by events to deal 
with paradox can hardly be expressed 
in platitudes. 

Rosert McAFEE BROWN 


From Constantine to Julian, by Hans 
Lietzmann. Translated by B. L. 
Woolf. Scribner’s, 1950, 340 pp. $5.50. 


This third volume of a projected five- 
volume History of the Early Church by 
Harnack’s successor in Berlin covers the 
period from the Diocletian persecution 
to the death of Julian, giving an espe- 
cially fresh and detailed account of the 
Arian controversy. Volume IV of the 
series which was nearly finished upon 
Lietzmann’s death in 1943 has since 
been completed by specialists and is 
now in the process of being translated. 


Lietzmann had the capacity of be- 
ing both an historian and a story-teller. 
This book, though written from an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the sources and 
the literature, and heavily documented, 
is thoroughly readable. Even the con- 
troversial discussions flow easily into 
the narrative. And Bertram Lee Woolf 
has preserved this genius in translation. 
Yet, the volume does not especially 
commend itself to scholars and stu- 
dents, since Lietzmann tells his story 
chronologically and, at points, imagina- 
tively. It lacks the precision and 
breadth of a topically structured his- 
tory. There is heavy concentration 
upon the Trinitarian controversies and 
Church-State relations, to the neglect 
of worship, discipline, missions, and 
monasticism. 

The Council of Nicea was the focal 
point of the period. Constantine’s ef- 
fort to stabilize his empire by the recog- 
nition of the Church, only to see the 
unity of both Church and State threat- 
ened by the Arian heresy is indeed a 
dramatic episode in early Christian his- 
tory — one to which Lietzmann’s ap- 
proach is especially well suited. This 
may justify the style and explain the 
selectivity. But ultimately the volume 
must stand without such apologies, 
for these are its basic characteristics. 

THOMPSON 


A Solovyov Anthology. Edited by S. 
L. Frank, with translations by Nat- 
alie Duddington. Scribner’s, 1950. 
$3.50. 


Many of us have noted affinities be- 
tween the philosophical - theological 
speculation of Paul Tillich and that of 
the late Nicolas Berdyaev. Now we 
have the opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with Berdyaev’s great prede- 
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cessor, Vladimir Solovyov (1853- 
1900), whose central theme of God- 
manhood has fascinated both Berdyaev 
and Tillich. Incidentally, a connection 
between Solovyov and Tillich can be 
traced quite directly; both were deeply 
influenced by the later Schelling, whose 
“philosophy of revelation” cost him his 
popularity in Germany but won him 
many followers in Russia, among them 
Solovyov. 

We should be acquainted with So- 
lovyov because undoubtedly he was 
one of the greatest European thinkers 
of the nineteenth century—a profound 
philosophical-theologian, a mystic who 
nevertheless was a man of the “pro- 
phetic” type, a moral teacher, a politi- 
cal theoretician, a poet, and a literary 
critic. The passages selected by Mr. 
Frank illustrate effectively the mul- 
tiplicity of these interests. They also 
demonstrate that all of Solovyov’s cre- 
ative gifts were centered in one «<li- 
giously-mystical vision, an intuition of 
humanity and the whole cosmos as a 
living organism intimately connected 
with God, penetrated through and 
through by divine powers, and moving 
towards “‘all-unity” (salvation). With- 
in this total picture the mystery of the 
relation of God and man was central. 
In effect, Solovyov raised the Chalcedon 
dogma of the unity of two natures in 
Christ, “without division or confu- 
sion,” to the level of a philosophical 
principle embracing the whole of exis- 
tence. The goal of history was seen to 
be God-manhood, through which the 
whole of creation—nature as well as 
man—would become the receptacle of 
the universal divine Incarnation. 

If this sounds too ethereal, listen to 
a couple of sentences with which 
Solovyov shocked a Moscow audience 
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in 1891 when he was lecturing on che 
subject, “The Collapse of the Mediaeval 
World-Conception:” 

The majority of men who are responsible 

for the social, moral, and intellectual pro- 

gress of the last few centuries disdain the 
name of Christians. But if nominal Chris- 
tians have been faithless to the cause of 

Christ and almost ruined it (if it could be 

ruined), why should not nominal non- 

Christians, denying Christ in words, serve 

His cause? (p. 70) 

As these words suggest, Solovyov was 
tremendously concerned about the ir- 
relevance of the Christianity of his day 
to social and political problems. In 
fact, his position was in many ways a 
direct parallel to that of the Social Gos- 
pel movement. Interestingly enough, 
after a period of utopian optimism 
(first centered on social reform and 
then on the ecumenical reunion of the 
churches), he moved more and more 
towards an eschatological and tragic 
view of history, and finally he arrived 
at an outlook which many of us share 
—a bitter awareness of the power of 
evil, unconquerable until the end of 
history, combined with a keen sense of 
the Christian’s responsibility to struggle 
for truth and justice without needing 
optimistic illusions to supply motive 
power. 

In his portrayal of a heroic Chris- 
tian faith and in his profound specula- 
tions regarding the doctrine of man, 
Solovyov commands our attention. 


CorneELius 

Lust for Power by Joseph Haroutun- 

ian. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1949, 174 & xi pp. $3.00. 


Professor Haroutunian, an alumnus 
of Union and presently a professor on 
the faculty of McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary, centers attention in the 
present volume on the problem of 
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power, generally and more specifically 
on the transformation of the love of 
power for good into the lust for power 
which makes the exercise of power 
an end in itself. 

Professor Haroutunian urges that a 
distinction must be made between a 
natural impulse for power and an un- 
natural impulse for power. The natu- 
ral impulse for power is the desire for 
power to achieve “the natural and 
rational good of man.” The unnatural 
impulse — “lust for power” — is the 
desire for power for its own sake. 

Professor Haroutunian finds the lust 
for power to be a product of estrange- 
ment — man’s isolation from his fel- 
lows. Desire for power over others is 
the substitute for love to which lonely 
men turn—a_ substitute which is 
rooted in isolation and enhances the 
isolation. The lust for power is a false 
solution to the finiteness of man. Man 
seeks to overcome his finiteness in be- 
ing by having, by substituting for ra- 
tional good of “eternal life” an infin- 
ity of appropriation. The solution is 
a false solution because it inevitably 
leads to despair and mothers the vices 
of unreason and pride. 

The antidote for the guilt, despair, 
and lust for power is to own our 
guilt — the guilt known through the 
forgiveness of God in Christ and the 
hope of eternal life in Christ. 

For all its merit—and Lust for 
Power does have merit—-the book 
suffers from a persistent confusion of 
the perennial tendency of man to 


transform “love of power” into “lust 
for power” with the occasions for the 
transformation provided by modern 
technology and the forms which lust 
for power takes in contemporary west- 
ern society. 

Dr. Haroutunian points to the 
Christian faith as the antidote to the 
terrifying and nihilistic lust for power. 
This is an ultimate solution of the 
issue. He does not attempt any prox- 
imate solution of “The chief social 
problem of our time.” 

The present volume is certainly rec- 
ommended. It would have been an 
even better book if its argument were 
more tightly knit. 

ELMER J. F. ARNDT 


Nietzsche: Philosopher, Psychologist, 
Antichrist, by Walter A. Kaufmann. 
Princeton University Press, 1950, 
409 pp. $6.00. 


This comprehensive study of 
Nietzsche’s life and thought includes a 
careful delineation of the bases of pre- 
vious misunderstandings of Nietzsche 
by showing, among other things, the 
sources of the Nietzsche “legend.” 
Professor Kaufmann traces Nietzsche’s 
philosophic development and his rela- 
tion to the history of ideas. Of particu- 
lar interest is the author’s material re- 
garding Nietzsche’s attitude toward 
Christianity. The book deserves a wide 
audience, and it is imperative reading 
for those who want further compre- 
hension of the thought of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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